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Epilogue: Scrapbook of my career 
- a look back at an amazing life, behind the scenes. 


Alan James Wardrope was born in Cessnock, on the New South Wales Central Coast on 
August 13, 1932 the youngest child of Andrew Wardrope and wife Elizabeth (nee Davies). 
Other children from the marriage included Marjorie (b1921), Elizabeth (b1923) and 
Norman (b1927). Alan's father was an artistic and creative man who bestowed those gifts 
on his children, although his primary occupation had been a coal miner in the Hunter 
Valley he also worked as an Orphanage Superintendent and Church Choir Conductor. 


Alan's brother Norman was a talented artist and writer who aspired to be a journalist, he 
won numerous competitions in local newspapers with his observations of daily life, but 
sadly never lived to realise his dream. He was killed while riding the bike he had bought 
with his literary prize money at just 14, killed by a hit run driver on the NSW Central Coast. 
An event which scared Alan for life. He would recall later in life how he had stood by his 
brothers open casket heartbroken, the mortician had unsuccessfully used wax and make- 
up to conceal the injuries to his head, face and hands. His parents found solace in their 
faith, Alan forever lost his, couldn't believe a loving God would allow his brother to die like 
that. The idea of any God existing died that day, he recalled. 


His father developed lung problems due to his years in the mines so the family moved to 
the Sydney suburb of Ashfield to be closer to medical attention, where Alan would fondly 
remember spending his teenage years. 


He never forgot his brother, how he would make copious notes before hammering away 
enthusiastically on his Underwood type-writer. Seeing a similar talent in Alan his parents 
encouraged him to follow in Normans footsteps. At age 18 Alan realised his brothers 
dream, he was offered a cadet-ship with Associated Newspapers to train as a journalist 
with The Sun (Sydney), a daily afternoon tabloid acquired by John Fairfax & Sons Ltd in 
1953 becoming sister newspaper of The Sydney Morning Herald. 


Its offices were full of activity, Alan would recall, 24/7. Rows of grumpy men old before their 
time hunched over type-writers, periodically sneaking a sip out of the bottle in a brown 
paper bag hidden in their desk draw before hitting the keys with the passion of angry sex. 
A cigarette, a chewed cigar or smouldering pipe hanging from the corner of a mouth 
creating the London pea soup haze of their existence, Editors clutching their chests as if 
about to have heart attacks while screaming approaching deadlines, pointing accusingly at 
clocks mounted on the wall. Copyboys running about frantically, pages being laid out on 
large tables in a hurry as an army of printers readied machines to shake the building to its 
foundations turning the dreams of journalists into paper reality. 


Paradise!. Alan thought. He took to it like a duck to water, his work soon appearing in print. 
With an insatiable need for general interest copy Alan earned a side income freelancing, 
contributing short stories for the "Sun" Short Story section. Revealing his inner novelist, a 
natural ability to tell stories which would surface again in his retirement with critically 
acclaimed novels Lost Expectations' (2011) and he Returning' (2013). Indeed a great 
deal of newsroom and journalist depictions in ‘Lost Expectations' was autobiographical, he 
drew elements from life or experiences in many of his literary endeavours. 


At the Sun seasoned journalists took cadets under their wings, taught them the life lessons 
they had learned along the way. For their caring they asked nothing in return, through their 
example Alan learnt how to be a journalist, how to be a man, his obligations in life. He had 
a nose for news, a fresh faced youth barely out of his teens he would attend coroners 
courts looking for stories, hang out in pubs frequented by world weary police who in 
confidence and over a pint of beer would tell him about the corruption they had run up 
against. Old school detectives tell him about infamous crimes they had investigated on 
mean streets, through these friendships he saw the gritty post war Sydney, a dark side of 
the human condition which could never be published. 


He rose in the ranks to become a reporter at the Federal Parliament Press Gallery in 
Canberra during the halcyon 1950's, locking horns with Prime Minister Menzies at press 
conferences. Pointing out contradictions in government policies and actions and the lack of 
performance in various ministerial portfolios. Menzies wasn't used to such grillings, 
seemed especially offended by Alan's youth and lack of deference. He called his editor in 
Sydney to complain, wanted him fired, but the newspaper backed Alan and his career 
flourished with his no fear or favour approach to reporting. 


In 1957 he decided to take a different career path, joined public relations firm Eric White 
Associates becoming a senior account executive. Still he continued to write freelance for 
a host of newspapers and magazines, but on issues or subjects that interested him. 


His success in handling major public relations projects caught the attention of executives 
at Paramount Studios, whose marketing and distribution arm in Australia was not 
performing at expectations. So in 1961 he was hired to manage their Advertising and 
Publicity Department in Australasia, soon turning things around. Using his experience and 
media contacts Paramount movies never received better receptions in Australia. It was his 
marketing campaigns for The Carpetbaggers' in 1964 — 'Harlow' in 1965 and ‘Alfie’ in 1966 
that caught the attention of management in Hollywood. Producer Joseph E. Levine invited 
him to New York for a meeting, thus opening the door to a subsequent career in the 
International side of the screen trade. (see Scrapbook) 


Success saw him rise in the ranks, featured in Variety and other industry publications as 
an important executive, being given an office across from Alfred Hitchcock's. Being in 
demand he would often flip between companies for projects. Also at times working with 
CBS theatrical films (then Cinema Center Films with studios in North Hollywood); Cinema 
International Corp. The international operations of Paramount and Universal Studios and 
later MGM; along with a number independent producers. 


At the highest echelon of Hollywood, with the men who controlled the studios, financed the 
movies and ruled the town like feudal lords Alan was accepted in their circles. In an 
industry which cared most about results, about profitability, about money before art Alan's 
performance did not go unnoticed. He sat in on board meetings, gave them briefings, they 
sought his advice. He became friends with Lewis Wasserman (1913-2002) one of the most 
powerful men in the history of Hollywood, described as "the last of the legendary movie 
moguls". He often invited Alan to his home for dinner, as did Adolph Zukor (1873-1976), a 
pioneer of the motion picture industry and founder of Paramount back in the silent era. 
Brothers Milton (1909-1993) and Jerry (1916-2010) Pickman, who also towered over the 
industry for decades. Indelibly linked to Columbia, RKO, 20" Century Fox and MGM, to the 
production of many iconic movies. Not to forget representing many acting greats; James 
Dean — Elizabeth Taylor and Grace Kelly to name just three. Also became life long friends, 
even tried to set Alan up with unmarried relations upon his divorce. 


From boy journalist, to public relations executive to Hollywood and then back home at the 
invitation of the Australian Government to join the Australian Film Commission to act as its 
first Director of Marketing. Responsible for showcasing films internationally during the 
1970's, regarded as the renaissance of the Australian film industry, it would be the ultimate 
job for such a creative and organised man. A natural story teller with the ultimate platform 
to express it. He would help commission and globally market iconic films such as ‘Picnic at 
Hanging Rock — 'Gallipoll' - 'Breaker Morant' and he Man from Snowy River' to name just 
four major motion pictures and not including television productions. 


He used his international connections to have Australian movies translated and distributed 
in non English speaking countries such as France, Holland, Finland and Spain, which had 
never been done before. (see Scrapbook) His marketing of 'Picnic at Hanging Rock' resulted 
in it becoming the highest grossing Australian movie in history at the time. Launching its 
young director, Peter Weir, onto the world stage and Hollywood's radar. 


Alan was the first to take Australian movies to international film festivals like the Cannes 
and Venice Film Festivals, launching our film industry on the world stage. Preceded by a 
six months international PR campaign, heralded by Variety magazine at the time as 
Australian cinemas international arrival. Arranging private screenings of movies in the 210 
seat Regent Theatre, also marketing and arranging distribution deals for pictures in 
production such as "Don's Party" - "My Brilliant Career’ and "Storm Boy". Selling 
Australian movies to the world, screenings so popular media buyers were turned away. 


People who worked under him knew him to be a hard task master, he pushed himself hard 
to achieve results and expected no less from others. In exchange they had a boss who 
had their backs, mentored or assisted them in their career aspirations, would demand pay 
rises on their behalf and earned their life long respect. 


He always had in his orbit an interesting circle of friends and acquaintances, he was a 
collector of their stories, a true raconteur. His late German born brother-in-law was a guard 
at Berchtesgaden, Bavaria, the retreat of Adolph Hitler, albeit for three months. Just 18 and 
buff, looked like a viking which got female attention. He would tell hilarious stories of how 
he was sent to the Russian front after being found in bed with a superior officers wife. 


A little known fact is TV movie presenter Bill Collins (1934-2019) got his start in show 
business in the 1960's by Alan recommending he apply for an entertainment presenters 
job at the ABC, he had known Bill for years and was impressed by his encyclopedic 
knowledge of the motion picture industry. It lead him onward to other big TV networks 
presenting the phenomenally popular "Golden Years of Hollywood" show, in which he 
would air personal interviews with stars of a presented movie and critique it. 


In the 1970's as MGM tried to fight off bankruptcy it sold off its fabled Hollywood studio 
backlots to developers, locations where some of the most iconic movies in history were 
filmed. Rolling acres of fake streets with facade houses depicting different eras, old west 
towns, medieval Europe — castles and mansions that will live forever in film. It broke the 
hearts of all movie fans, there was a special gala held onsite to mark the end of an era and 
Hollywood stars and industry figures travelled from all over the world to attend. Amongst 
them was Alan and Bill Collins, the assembled group marvelled at an amazing painting of 
actors from the silent era to present who had worked on the backlots. Dozens and dozens 
of stars that once blazed bright but were now all but forgotten, of all the noted cinema 
historians present only Bill was able to walk along the wall point to and name them all, 
which stunned everyone there Alan would recall with pride. 


In his retirement he mentored up and coming journalists, took a particular interest in those 
studying the profession. Instructed them in both the mechanics of writing and the ethics 
good journalism is founded on, like he had been many years earlier at the Sun. A frequent 
guest lecturer at the Australian Film & Television School he enjoyed passing on what he 
had learned along the way, things not taught in lecture halls. Everyone who knew him 
academically or professionally was the better for it. 


He stayed in touch with his old colleagues, often meeting up with Fairfax journalists at a 
pub built during the Victorian era. It had once been regarded a workers pub, the watering 
hole of the army of ink covered type-setters and men who operated the massive printing 
presses in the bowels of the Jones Street heart of Australian journalism, churning out its 
most respected newspapers; The Sydney Morning Herald - The Financial Review and The 
Australian. But computers had made their skilled jobs vanish like changing demographics 
resulted in The Sun newspaper ceasing to shine on its readers in 1988, the old pubs walls 
were lined with photos of the men who once sought solace there after a hard days work. 


On Broadway the watering hole was not far from the Surry Hills offices of the Australian 
Journalist Association, a union which looked after the interests of journalist, it was often 
manned by retirees who met at the pub to pass their wisdom onto the younger generation. 
The ageing scribblers with ink in their veins would reminisce about stories they had written, 
scandalous stories their editors refused to publish and the good times in between. At one 
such gathering Alan heard about the sad situation an old friend was in, a fellow cadet from 
way back when. He was never married, except to his job, and had no living family. He had 
a bad fall and was placed in a nursing home, no one wanted to visit him because it was a 
situation they all feared was in their not too distant futures too. 


Alan called the nursing home and asked if he could visit, they said yes so he made his way 
to the tranquil place. Taking with him snacks he knew he loved, chips and Jelly Beans. 
They hadn't seen each other in over 20 years but the moment he entered the room his old 
friends face lite-up, "Bless my soul ... Alan?" he exclaimed and for the next couple of hours 
they sat together, laughed, cried and couldn't believe how fast time had gone by. It seemed 
like only yesterday, Alan would say, that we were a couple of kids meeting up at Central 
Railway Station as the sun rose and walking to work together with our lives ahead of us, 
but now we were at the tail end of that journey. 


He visited him as often as he could, until the day he got a call from the nursing home 
saying his old friend had passed away during the night. With no family to claim his remains 
or mourn his passing the nursing home started throwing away his clothing, the mementos 
of a life well lived. He seemed doomed to an unmarked grave in a potters field until Alan 
stepped in. He paid for the funeral and arranged to have the ashes scattered in a private 
garden he had loved, a memorial service was held, attended by some of the residents of 
the nursing home he had befriended and of course Alan. 


He never stopped writing, in 2005 he published his memoir "Secrets of the Screen Trade" 
documenting his fascinating career but still churned out articles, novels, screen plays and 
appeared on radio to discuss the movie industry until the onset of dementia forced him to 
stop. He has two sons Adam and Grant from his first marriage to Patricia (which ended in 
divorce) and at the time of my writing he is 92 and residing in Tuggerawong on the Central 
Coast of Sydney, not far from where he was born and his epic life journey started. He 
enjoys his days in the garden with his birds, watching his favourite movies and evenings 
listening to Frank Sinatra LP's and is lovingly attended to by his second wife Thelma. 


The newly rediscovered short stories Alan wrote way back when he was starting out are a 
tribute to an amazing young man, he was able to pack so much into so few lines, develop 
characters and tell a compelling story to help the reader on the move or taking a break at 
work escape life into an entertaining diversion for a brief time. It is not surprising that such 
a naturally creative man would fall into the orbit of Hollywood, the ultimate dream factory. It 
is interesting to ponder how different Australia's entertainment scene would have been had 
his talented brother Norman not died young, America has it's Warner Bros and | dare say 
Australia would have had its Wardrope Bros. 


John Godl 


This ebook is written in celebration of the life and career of Alan Wardrope, no copyright is exercised, feel free 
to distribute and use as need be. For more information on his life and career obtain a copy of his memoir 
'Secrets of the Screen Trade' available in hard-copy via amazon.com and ebook online. As are his novels 'Lost 
Expectations' and 'The Returning'. 
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EIARRY SILK had 
marked out the large 
silver cigarette lighter, on 
the show stand in the 
center of the floor, as the 
next item he would re- 
move from Blanding's De- 
partment Store. 

His  narrow-set eyes 
had been focused on the 
lighter for seme time, bul 
uthe: articles ned claimed 
his attention, But now 
the lunch-time office 
shoppers had swarmed 
into the shop, keeping 
both the assistants and 
shopwalkers busy. 

Lunch - nour 
were always 
lime fer such 
as Harry, 

After the lighter was 
ip His possession he would 
move on to some ther 
us store beiore he 
aroused suspicion. 

The lighter was the 
only one of ita type on 
the stand and many had 


periods 
the best 
aüperators 


paused to admire its 
Hashing bilhanee in the 
tourse of the m«:rning. 


all passing on once they 
had réad the price tag: 
After all £7/10/- was a 
lot for a cigarette lighter. 
Harry had a plan ot 
Lh Mittei- "ax Hs. 
[wosia stroll over to the 
show saund and drop dus 
gloves. As he stooped tu 
retrieve the fallen gloves 
H. wónld  momentariy 
rest his vase on the stan 
beside the liehter ane 


| 


| show stand, 


THs nis. Case on tne Kun 
beside the lighter, one 
hand supporting the case. 
at the same time sliding 
apen the false panel. 


Note, Ail vharacters and 
"eideuts wh itis stery are 
"nmaugmarg, and. af cung none 
used be that of a iwing yer- 
"an ee uses dae te ined- 
Pertenece gni ig rot. engen 
in relier deo such verson 


o — er 


He had used the sys- 
tery many times ant it 
hay; never fated, Ti was 
as siniple as ABC 
thuckled Harry. moving 
in the direction of the 
stant. 

Then te noticed that 
somehody else was also 
fascinated by the lighter, 
a little fat man had beer 
stucying |t tur more than 
five minutes, 

“An amateur.“ though! 
Haren, “Anybody with 
experience wouldn't 
stand gawking at ther 
thing for se long. Wish 
he'd move on, though 
Makes i} awkward fo 

me 


But the lat immdividual 
didiYt move on. Instead 
he openiy picked up the 
lizhter and Harry watch- 
led ineredulousiv as the 
artless one commenced 
tO stroll away mom the 
Within a 
minute the thief had gis- 
appeared into the china- 
ware department. 

Well that heats every- 
thing! This pier no-noper 
strolls casugliv in and 
snatches the tighter away 
Site righ. under Harry 
Silk’s aquiline nose. T 


TI oo 


| Silk’s aquiline nose, H 
wasn't fate! 
Llidigoation 
Harry’s heart He had 
begun te think of the 
lighter as his own per- 
sonal property, whieh 
robably explained why 
he dashed away in pursuit 
af the unknown, He rad 
to get that lighter! 
Wien Harry reached 
the chinaware  depart- 
men! the fat one was 
several varis away, jost- 
ling his way threigh the 
seething throng of noon- 
tide shoppers gathered 
around the various coun- 
ters. 
Harry followed him 
right through to the man- 


"^ 4 - mu 


bursgeü in 


chester and pottery 
partnents before 
could get within a 
yards of the man. 

As Harry  approac 
he noted with satisfuet 
that the man with 
lighter glanced t 
each time someone by 
ed him, 

“Stared asia rab 
mused Barry, a 
forming in his mind. 

He was about to a 
the man when the | 
suddenly dived throy 
the crowd and entered 
lift Harry edged in 
ends behind him 4 
wormed his way inte t 
crowded terior, 

Harry watched the jit 
man settle back in a c 
ner, ptrspiring at his 
vent exer'ións, but & 
"ently confident he 
twerted any chance 
discovery 

The litt whined up 
ter several Moors, pi 
getting in, athers getti 
jut, a passing parade 
Humenity The man wi 
the Eghter stood two 
away The moment th 
alighted Harry ed 
veross beside his quar 
bersa a packet of cigar 
ettesz and began to path 
pockets, muttering ano) 
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TLES AUU Hope ty Jur 
Sockets, muttering abe 
the scarcity of matches, 

“Always seem to lea 
he darn things at home. 
5 ‘smiled at the ist om 


"No—l mean, I don 
smoke," the other said, 
seeming confusion. 

Harry pressed his o 
portunity, leaning close, 

“I you don't Sto 
why steal a valuable cg 
urette lighter?” 

The man's eyes op 
wide at the accusotiü 
He registered astorils 
ment, and some o 
emotion. 

“What are you get 
4t?" he said slowly. 

"You see, I was wate 
ing you all the fime. [^ 
a detective" Harry lie 
warming to his subject, 

* detective?" 
uthe’ pasped. 

“Ive been on to vou 
ñ Jong time," said Ha 
Im afraid you will ha 
lü accompany me back 
‘he managers office." 

"Oh. nó!" the fat 
exclaimed, 


out if vou give me a 
ner and let me return i 
thing, I don't. see Why 

"This the man, M 
Sharp?" The voice w 
kard snd brittle. 11 be 
'"nged to a large man 
& Raberdine raincoat, w 
sed been apparently 
srossed in his paper n 
the lift 

The "thief" —-or } 
Sharp—nedded, “Tha 
vim, Sem And a m 
chase hes led me, t 
Ciajmed to be a detect 
and tried blackmail, j 
ne thought be would“ 
Mr. 


Sharp rea 
down and onened Harr 
tase, spilling mise 


‘aneous merchandise 
the ftror, 
"I bet half of this 


Innes tà ther ctare< 


"I bet Nalt of thts 
lonas to other stores 
the town." he smiled 
Harry, “We've bee 
wetching you for so 
ume, and I'l say; 
were hard to tra un 
yon became ambitious," 

Harry didn’t ans 
He had made a bad b 
picking on that little. 
stere detective, 


By Alan J. 
Wardrope 


— —— — — 


— 
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By ALAN J. 
WARDROPE  ' 


[T 

day, pounding in- 
cessantly on the roofs, 
sending streams gurg- 
ling along the gutters, 
blotting out the town 
with its intensity. 

In a large house on the 
outskirts af town, John B. 
Myall paced restlesslv before 
his study window for a while. 


then turned and sank back 
into his leather chair. 

If only some word would 
come from Smithers, he 
mused. So much depended 


upon him arranging a loan 


had been raining all 


upon him arranging a loan 
from Hardman, He knew that 
Hardman was a difficult man 
to convince, all bankers were, 
especially when half a million 
Was at stake. 

He finished his cigarette, 
throwing the butt to the floor 
to join its predecessors. Al- 
though it was his favorite 
brand, it somehow tasted bit- 
ter. He imagined hew Mrs. 
Brown, his housekeeper, 
would complain about the 
tts on the carpet when she 
eame to clean up next morn- 
ng. 

Funnv; her worries were 
whiskv stains and cigarette 
Hits, His was half a million 
pounds. 

Mrs, Brown was a taciturn 
old woman, with a disposition 
like stane. The onlw time 
emotions were mirrored upon 
her granite profile was when 
she complained about he 
Whisky stains and the eigar- 
ette butts. 

Mvall wondered if 
scream when 


she'd 
she found his 
boty next moring, slumped 
over his desk. 

But if Smithers’ mission was 
successtul, he hoped that [he 


24d. . b dta ha — 
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successtul, ne hoped that lhe 
other thing wouldn't be neces- 
Savy. 

Outside, the drive was 
broad river of water, bor- 
dered by two green islands 
of lawn. The rain fell heavi- 
ily, slanting in against the 
| Gothic window-panes. 

Myall realised he was a 
materialist and would rather 
die than lose the place under 
the auctioneer's hammer. He 
considered suicide the obvius 
solatíon, Making it look like 
natural causes, if Hardman re- 
fused the loan. He wanted 
na stigma of a guilty con- 
science. [t would merely be 
a simple, evervday ocurrence 
—like a heart-attack, pro- 
moted by a little white cap- 
Sule he had bought for the 
occasion. 

Everyone knew about his 
heart. It had been bad evet 
since he had caught rheumatic 
fever at college years ago. 


Note; All characters and inei- 
dents in thie story. are Magee, 
ana dr any mane weed be that or o 
hving nérson such use p due to 
inadvertence aid is not tende 
ee refer ro such person 


a d 


a 


Somewhere In the town a 
clock struck six. Still no 
word from Smithers. Hard- 
man had had ample time to 
reach a decision. 

Myall had arranged that if 
the deal had been a success, 
Smithers would contact him 
before ten that night. If it 
had been a failure—well, it 
really didn't matter, then, 
anyway. He drew the little 
white capsule from his pocket 
and turned it over spceula- 
tively in his hand. Three 
hours to go: 

Ot course, it must look like 


Of course, it must look like 
an accident, and nobody 
should have any doubts what- 
soever, That was why he had 
decided upon the finishing 
touch. 

He knew that the capsule's 
contents would be in his sys- 


Loi ena JURA UA I — Mu ME ER ͤ — — — 
tem three minutes before 4 
reaetion set in, causing hig 
arteries to contract, his heart 
to labor. . No inquest 
would reveal any suspicious 
circumstances. 

During those three minute; 
he would begin writing a Jet. 
ter to Smithers, telling him 
how he planned to sell up the 
property in an attempt ty 
straighten out affairs. Surely 
not the last thing a man 
would do when contemplating 
suicide? This would be the 
Unishing touch, 

The rain still fell. 

The next morning dawnej 
bright and clear. 

At precisely eight o'clock 
Mrs, Brown arrived io com. 
mence her duties. She huw 
her hat and coat on the hall. 
stand and tied an apron about 
her thin body. 


Fer her daily 
routine, she started with the 
dining-room. This room wasa 
sight to behold if “The Old 
Man" had happened to enter. 
fain any of his untidy busi 
liess associates on tue pres 
vious evening. 

The room was as she hàd 
| left it the day before, which 
Was something very unusual. 

After the dining-room came 
the drawing-room, This room 
| was reasonably tidy, So was 

at 2. 4 è ' E^ 


1 
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| Was reasonabiy uav. So was 
thre library much to he" satis- 
| factien, 

Then she came to the-study. 

Generally he kept his ore room 
locked, as it harbored his 
pepers anc personal posses- 
| sions, making it nevessary 
liop her te go upstais, and 
| wake him up for the kev. But 
| loday this wasn't necessary. 
The study was unlocked. 

The man must hove re- 
formed, thought Mrs. Brown 
lurning the knob. 

Then came another Shack. 

| As a rule she had to switeh 
on the light when first en- 
tering the study, as the heavy 
venélian blinds cut off all the 
sunlight, keeping the room 
in darkness, When she en- 
teved she was dazzled oy the 


sunlight streaming iunham- 
pered through the leaded 
panes, 
The blinds had not been 
louvhed since the previous 
evening, 


Tews she saw Jolin B. 
Myall. He was humpec tor- 
ward in his chair, dappled 
sunlight playing over his steel 
grey hair as the leaves ola 
tree outside the window 
swayed back and forth in a 
breeze. A crumpled piece of 
paper protruded from under 
the head resting on the desk 

John Myall was dead. It 
took Mrs, Brown fully five 
minutes te realise the fact. 
She had even began to scold 
him about the butts when she 
realised her employer was 
more than drunk. 

She dropped the duster and 
screamed, 

Johns, the gurdener, was 
picking snails from the hedge 


ead 2 S uus 


— heu 


pieking snails Irom the beage 
culside when he heard the 
scream: it was he who phoned 
for the police sergeant. 

The sergeant jerked the 
crumpled piece of paper clear 
of the dead man's head, 
was a telegram from some 
chap named Smithers. It 
read: 

“Loan a success stop Herd- 
man came good for half 4 
million stop Regards Smithers 
stop." 

The shock had been w 
much. Old Myall's heart ha 
tricked him, after all. 
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4 


after.” 
intended to “look 


He had left the 
e after interval and 
riven straight out to 

Simon's house. 
ry knew the play 

at eleven. It gave 
ample time to kill 
tle, make the house 
r as if it had been, 
cked by thieves, 
*eturn to the theatre 
* the last act. He'd!) 
seen the show the 
. before in case he 
was quizzed. 

I19899940 ene nellen 
Note: | characters and 


ARRY topped the 


car under a tree | cients in this story are 
near the house and lit a | imaginary, and tf any name 


cigarette. person such use is due te 
Ste: smiledatkis e he” Saree Ue’ salen 

tion against the rain- person. 

spotted wind:ereen ag eee eee 

match flared for an in- 

stant. If tonight's job 

went weil he'd soon be 


us be that oj a d 


He had also taken the 
precaution of causing a 
commotion betore the 
show was due fè com- 
mence by pretending to 
forget his ticket | 

The wind tried to 
Snatch away his rain- 
soaked hat as he ap- 
roached the darkened 

ulk of the house, 

[T was the servant's nigh! | 

off. His uncle would 
be alone, probably read- 
ing in bed upstairs, 

Reaching the 


He 


m hi 
heat p^ t |j stub 
f eatre ticke : 
was for Fools Rush In, 
showing at a city ge 
Yes, just a t 
ticket stub, but to him it 
was worth £20,000 maybe 
more. It was his alibi. 


| estaria back 


Tiana 


— — 


Reaching the back 
porch Harry drew on a 
pair of gloves, kicked in 
a glass panel of the door 
reached through the 
jagged hole and turned 
the lock, The moan of 
the storm drowned the 
tinkle of the glass. 

He went quietly up the 
hall and paused at the 
foot of the stairs which 
led to the upper galleries. 

"Uncle Simon!“ he 
yelled, Come downstairs 
quick!” 

Ten long seconds 
passed, Despite himself 
Harry’s heart began to 
thump in his straining 
ears. Then a door up- 
Stairs opened, footsteps. 
Uncle Simon’s stooped 
form was hurrying down 
i stepped back 

rry step c 
behind the banister rail- 
ing &nd his hand tight- 
ened on a heavy brass 
vase, Simon Dean moved 
slowly down the remain- 
ing steps. “Is anyone 
there?" he asked again 
nervously, They were 
his last words. 

it looked perfect 


thought Harry. He'd 
spent the last 15 min- 
utes ransacking his 
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By Alan J. Ward- 
— — 
me . "ei ot Sot. 

scattering things 


He throu 
ront door mum wide 


den 
ve 


ua car broke down. 


him like water. 


m some electricel section 
of the car's vitals, so he 
parked and locked up 


Ha 

coul siwa s catch a re 

When A cab rolled to 

A sop Mos s the theatre 

was in darknesso 

consulted his 

BE rud The show had 

ended a little earlier than 

e had e gener But if 
really didn matter. 


He was MM in his 
apartment a few minu 
when his doorbell rang. 
It was the police, Evi- 
dently they had, discov- 
ered h 


t ibl Bid 

thou ssible. 

"Berry iz dite an" 
ogise e sergean! 

A Bre you 2 


e  policeman said, 
"Tm afraid I've distress- 
ing news for you, sir"  ™ 

Harry 8 surprised. 
"What is 
eus ii was found, 


“Your uncle was found, 
dead in his home tonight. 
He'd been 1 à 


Denning." 
officer nti 
“We tried to con- 
tact you by phone earlier 
but you were out" Hid 
voice was pregnant with 
implication, 
I went to the theatre,” 
lied Harry, following his! 


curtly. 


Brewing” ie” tote all 
evenin e produce 
the tic d^ stub. 

The sergeant took the 
stub, It didn’t seem to 
impress MS. "Emporiu 
ne 


SETTA mute 
“What show is playing 
Dennin 


» nn EF 
"Fools Rush In. U 
Ha hoped he di # 
sound as uneasy as he t 


The policeman nodd 
x; saw that show "oet 
as 


week. What 
mine of eb Tig h 
iu thie. leat SA 1g t aia Ta. 


it ary hesitated. we 
a how coults 
it be? PUO knew the show 
jon heart, almost. 

e 


fight scene — 
where the girl crowns xd 
winner with 2 chair? [ft 
was 


"i The Sanik „stits 


n 

Am afraid you'll have 

to come along M me 
r hint 'd like te k 

some 32 

you at Pe ss station,” " 


| “The 9 blew down? 


some mover lines t ht, 
| Mr. nning. Half th 
town was blacked outs 
and still 


"You see, that theatre 
was forced to closes. 
shortly after interval be- 
cause of a power fu failure. 

y son saw 
all except the eure 2 
and pa rons got their 
money back." 


4 
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H ARRY LOGAN 

glanced up and 
down Main Street, but 
not a taxi was in sight; 
and, as usually seemed 
the case when he was 
in a hurry, the bus was 
late and the wind was 
cold. 


Cars kept flashing by in 


— 2 —4— i 


gripping 


ept flashing by in 
indistinct blurs of new duco 
and chromium, drivers’ hands 
3 plastic steering- 
wheels, eyes glued to the road, 
ignoring the upturned thumb. 
Harry stepped back from 
the kerb, and leaned on the 
fence of à vacant lot, his coat- 
collar turned up about his 
ears. 
Yes, the town had certainly 
changed in the past 15 years. 


So much so that he hardly re- 


‘ised it as the locale of his 
100d days, when he would 
‘od in hand, and fish in the 
k or swim in the pool by 
weir. 
day, the pool had been 
i in to make way for a 
ernment housing scheme. 
1e manufacturing com- 
„ which had bought out 
*|ntire block at the far end 
lain Street, had bought yet 
her, and its white painted, 
I buildings and tall smoke- 
stacks now clustered on each 
Hank of the thoroughfare, The 
deep rumbling of machinery 
chanted far into the night. 
"Boy! What a big place," 
breathed Harry, as if for the 
first time he was aware of the 
war boom development. "In 
24 the old town was big 
enough — but now... .” 
"Admiring the factory?” 


Note: AH characters and inci- 
dents in this story are imaginary, 
and if any name used be that of 
a living person such use is due to 
inadvertence and is not intended 
to refer to such person. 


Harry turned. The speaker 
had stepped up quietly beside 
hei 
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naa steppeg up quieuy beside 
him. 

He was a little man, a yes- 
teryear type of character. 

"Yes, it's a fine sight!" 'The 
character spoke with an air 
of detachment, fingering the 
while a tie which looked like 
a dehydrated version of the 
Windsor knot. “It’s a fine- 
looking place.  Everylime I 
look at it, I feel funny — in- 
side here," He placed one 
hand to where his heart might 
lie. 

Harry nedded and tried to 
look sympathetic. “I under- 
stand," he said. 

The little man removed his 
old bowler, revealing thick, 
silvery locks. So you under- 
stand, eh? I wonder!" 

Harry began to fee! uncom- 
fortable, at a loss for a reply. 

"Tt means a great deal to me 
to stand here day after day 
and watch people, like your- 
self, sfop and admire the old 
works," the old man contin- 
ued. It makes me realise 
that all the years I put in there 
were not wasted." 

“You used to work there?" 
ventured Harry. 

The other dropped his eyes 
to the pavement, fumbled in 
an inner pocket and withdrew 
a mellow-looking pipe. 

"Work there?" he repeated. 
"I suppose you could call it 
that. Lord, I suppose I don't 
look like it now." He lit his 
pipe. "I spent the best years 
of my life there — building it 
up to what it now is; building 
its reputation — its greatness." 
His voice dropped, becoming 
hardly audible. “Yes, I spent 
the best years of my life 


there, making the name of 
| Prentiss famous." 


Prentiss famous." 

Harry looked again at the 
rumbling metropolis of men 
and machinery. Painted along 
the high fence skirting the 
works were the words: 
"PRENTISS MANUFACTUR- 
ING 2545" 

"Your name is Prentiss?" 

"Samuel 8 Prentiss, the 
founder of that great place — 
you see him now. I com- 
menced with one tin shack and 
a small hand-lathe, with my 
brother as my assistant.“ 

Harry was staggered—and 
interested. His bus could wait 
now. 

"You mean that place grew 
from a tin shed?" 

"It did," nodded Samuel S. 
P. gravely. “That was over 40 
years ago, Just me and my 
brother. The going was pretty 
tough, and things looked bad; 
80 bad that Jim got out and 
left me on my own. 


pnr 


EOPLE said 1 
was mad to go on struggling 
with the place, but I was my 
own boss, at least. Then I had 
my first break. I managed 
to land a contract and had 
to employ a few helpers and 
extend my shed. I knew it 
would make goad, even then." 

A siren wailed from the 
factory as if in assent. 

“Then I landed another 
contract. A better one, Soon 
I had more buildings, em- 
ployed a staff of two dozen. 
My brother had gone into 
real estate and was making 
money. He offered to buy 
me out, But I stuck to my 
guns. I was beginning to 
prosper. My brother made 
several offers, then: each one 
better than the last—" 

“No dice, eh?" 
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"No dice, eh?" n 

Na. But then came the 
depression. Pretty soon I was 
back in one tin shed with one 
assistant, a lad of about six- 
teen. He's manager today. 
Yes, times were hard." 

"Go on." urged Harry. 

"As I said, the depression 
knocked everything back. 
and it was hard to take!“ 

He paused to relight his 
pipe 

T My brother rode jt all 
right. His real estate was a 
good investment." 

Harry felt as it wae up 
to him to say something. 

“Well, maybe, the depres- 
sion did knock the business 
back, but I can see the re- 
ward of hard work and en- 
durance.” 

The little man nodded. “Yes, 
you're right. The business 
grew up again“ 


| 


Hice bus 
swung into the street, 

"You certainty had what it 
takes," said Harry warmly, 
touched by the dogged lenat- 
ity of this oldtimer. 

“What do you mean, I had 
what it takes?" demanded the 
ola one sharply. “You mean 
my brother nas what it 
takes.” 

“Your brother?” 

The bus rolled to a stop. 

"Yes, my brother,“ snap- 
ped the character. “When 
the depression hit me—I sold 
out to him and I've been 
kicking myself ever since, 
That's why I feel funny in- 
side every time | look at the 
piace." 

Harry nodded. “I under- 
stand—now,” he said, and 
stepped into the bus, : 


away. 


that Lennie started 


seeing the “island.” 
He kept saying it was 


three miles off the port | situation, 


quarter. Two days later 
it was still three miles 


hours he would 
into the heaving 


For 
stare 


Pacitic over the side of |g 


the pitching boat. Some- 
times he would remain 
silent. 

Other times he would 
laugh and chuckle and 
call to Mick about his 


island, which he described 


| detail. 
j 
| 


} 


intimate 
Mick would 
merely sit and listen, 
knowing that the skyline 
was empty, 

From Lennie's vivid de- 
seriptions he could easily 


in minute and 


| 


Note; 
incidents in this story are 
ip Ri anc tf any name 

he 


ug that of a living 
person such use ks 
inadvertence and 18 
intended. to refer to sucii 
person, 

A*"hbuo"whastttetuonn EWWETATZNWYFTTRITRAWERARMTATTT* 
conjure up the island, 


ife 


All characters ann | sip 


Sun short story 


I 


was on the 18th day! 


Alan J. Wardrope 


nini nad lain so fer 

most of the day following 
a night-long descriptive 
leeture on his island, He 
seemed ta have lost all 
sense of time and of the 
He was just 
like a kid. finding refuge 
in a mind tormented to 
native simplicity. Mick 
envied him. 
The cask, covered with 
salt-erusted tarpaulin, 
contained exactly one 
limp biscuit. They had 
consumed its predecessors 
at the rate of one every 
two Gays. This one must 
last longer. 

Their water amounted 
to à murky puddle of rain- 
water they caught in the 
sail during a storm 10 
nights ago. 

MICK unhooked his arm 
trom the tiller. 
|n kept it there he didn 
iknow, becsuse the torn 
weren't giving the 
boa! any steerage way. He 
couldn't have set à course 


due (0 | even if hed had charts, 
n9! |a campass, 


ünd known 
where he was, But he felt 
it was good for his morale. 

He raised himself pain- 
fully, his sun-blistered 


with golden sands where feet smarting on the heal- 


ine blue of the ocean 
spiinteréd 
white against a backdrop 
af green bills, 


Miek hunched in 
stern sheets, one arm 


hooked around the tiller, 
listening to the slap of the 
torn sail against the 
stunted mast, Lennie lay 
in the dipping bows of the 
lifeboat, a bulky figure 
1 ng rotesquely on 
je centre boards. 
Lennie had lain so for 


(ms «af tha dav falinwine 


into foaming: 


the | 


ed planking. It was time 
to splash water over the 
|canvas covering their 
water supply to prevent it 
evaporating. It was a 
chore he repeated hourly, 
fo the sun was hot. 
Mick lurched awkward- 
ly amidships. The heav- 
ing boat sent him sprawl- 
ing twice before he reach- 
ed the water, He realised 
E- sear deve te doleo doe 
water back to the stern 
with him. The trip each 
hour was requiring too 


boa 


Why fe 
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WHA nii. int iip Vayu 
hour was requiring too 
much effort. 

He leaned out and 
scooped up sea water in 
cupped hands and 
sprinkled it the 
canvas. 

He had to fight back 
the temptation to lick his 
. Angers that felt 
COOL an : gleam- 
ing drops of uio! 

nnie stirred in the 
bows. Mick splashed 
more water onto the can- 
vas and crawled back to 
the swinging tiller arm. 
When he hauled himself 
to a sitting ition he 
saw that Lennie was eye- 
ing him giassily. 

nnie struggled to his 
feet and shouted, “We're 
nearly there, k! Were 
tting closer to the 
island. Only about a mile 
off now.” | 

Mick settled down for 
an oral island tour that 
would last till Lennie 
passed out again. 

“Yes,” Lennie continued 
ir a hoarse pasen. “We 
should make it before 
nightfall. But the cur- 


over 


— — — —— 
— 


rents steering us a bit 
wide.“ 

He peered at the emply 
s24 and sky intently, "By 
jumping cats! We'll be 
carried wide!” He looked 
over his shoulder at Mick, 
a wild look in his sunken 
eyes. i 

"The current will swing 
us past the island, Mick, 
he called again anxiously. 
"We'll have tu break out 
the oars and start rowing 
if we're to make it.” 


He lurehed a few steps 
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He lure shed a few steps 
but fell back heavily as 
his | buekled under 
him. "He clambered to his 
feet again and stood 
ime d against the sky- 
dine 

“UH need more strength 
if I'm to row through that 
surf, Mick Id better 
have a drink and some- 
thing to eat, eh?" It was 
more a statement of in- 
tention than a question. 

He stooped toward the 
provisions on the floor of 
the boat Mick opened 
his mouth but only a 
eroaky whisper would 
come 

‘Gotta build me 
strength for the row," 
muttered Lennie, groping 
for the cask, 

The boat dipped and 
Lennie fell forward and 
his head struck the cask. 
He lay still Mick closed 
his eyes, consgious that 
his forehead streamed 
perspiration. 

Lennie was getting dan- 
gsrous. He would rest 
a while then move the 
remainder of the foud to 
the stern sheets for safe 
keeping. 

HEN Mick opened his 

his eves il was quite 
dark, He immediately be- 
came aware of movement 
in the boat over the lap- 
ping of the water ‘i ala 
the clinker plankin 2 

Lennie stood amidships 
and tossed the water flask 
to the bottom boards, 
where ii banged with 
emptiness beside the open 
biscuit cask. 

Mick scrambled to his 
feel, a red mist of anger 
clouding his eyes. 
two men clashed in the 
centre of the boat. They 
panted in hoarse growls 
and they pawed each 
other in exhaustion, 

“Lemme go,“ sobbed 
Lennie, his thick fingers 
sinking into Mick's throat. 
“I've gotta row to the 
island. „Cob! t you hear the 


cam Yrs d Lac wos 


island. Can't vou hear the 
surf, os Boy! Listen 


to it re 

His art tightened on 
Mick's mat. Mick's feet 
foided under him and he 
tipped back and collapsed 
on the bottom boards. 
foi nde! tie’ uds 
e e buo 
ud for the ee Tw 


planking The boat tilted 
Ba u swell icd he po 


pol on à Ead ges n the 
steel buoyancy tank. He 
fell and didn't move. 


THE sun was high in the 
heavens and 4 m 
nie had n't moved. E 
even the gentle scra 
W boat's keel on thé aad 


Nor did Eo tinkle of a 


freshwater eae — 
from among 


3 


peace. 
P Mick had a sore throat 
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| Sun short story | 


by 
Alan J. Wardrope | 


IRAM believed. 
everyone should 

earn all they received, 
for he was a self-made. 


man who'd come up - 


hard way. 

He took a final draw at 
his cigar before stubbing, 
it out. As it was only 
half-smoked he would put 
it aside for the future. 
Hiram hated waste, the 
legacy of a poor back- 
ground, 

The squat ivory clock 
that nestled in a carpet 
of papers on the glass- 
topped desk told him his 
morning tea break ex- 
pired exactly 30 
seconds, At the same 
time the men out in the 
foundry and machine- 
shops would resume work. 

iram didn't consider 
that being general man- 
ager 


in 


entitled him to a 
longer tea period than the 
TTT E eee 
rest of the workers. He 
limited his spell to five 
minutes, the same as his 
office-boy. 

Ho fumbied for a copy 
of the morning edition in 
his desk drawer. His 
thick index finger with iis, 
glittering ring traced 
down the columns of 
Positions Vacant. It came 
to rest when he read: 

"YOUNG man wanted 
as overseas sales repre- 
sentative for leading elec- 
| trical 
Academic ualifications 
not stipulat or neces- 
sary. Resourcefulness and 


—— S . üDü—— — 


engineering firm, . 


Hiram had left the 
selection of suitable appii- 
cants for the job to Mr. 
Swinton, the personnel 
officer, subiect to his own 
personal approval. 

There came a discreet 
knock on the cedar panel- 


— — = 
232 4 „„ „„ „„ „„ 


ling. Hiram grunted and 
Mr. Swinton poked his 
scalp -streaked head 
around the edge of the 
door, then ushered in a 
young man of about 21. 

Hiram stared hard at 
the applicant, who smiled 
casually in his direction 
and walked toward his 
desk followed by Swin- 
on 


"This is the applicant, 
sir," said Swinton softly 
and handed Hiram a sta 
records sheet. 


“Sit down—" Hiram 
paused and consulted the 
sheet—""Mr. Creel.” The 


boy smiled again and sat 
down. Mr. Swinton stood 
and looked unhappy. 

"The advertise ment 
said we want a man to 
train as overseas sales 
representative in our elec- 
trical goods — chiefty 
motors,” said Hiram. “You 
can have the job, Mr. 
Creel, if you tell me why 
ynu want the job — and 
why you consider your- 
self more fit to sell Klon- 
dyke motors than the 
other applicants who are 
awaiting an interview for 
the job." lle paused, 

“Just how many did 
apply?” he asked Swin- 
on, 

The question was de- 
signed to put the young 


man an hie metila 


Prin 


D | 
10 t ine young 


Siglicu 
man on his meitle. 


think. “Twenty ap- 
plied, sir." 
Hiram nodded 


Start selling me motors. 
Klondyke motors,” 


The bev looked con- 
fused, "Well, I. er—just 
exactly what da you 


mean?“ he fumbled. 


Hiram picked up a gold 
fountain pen and started 
tapping it on the glass. He 
then laid it carefully 
aside, trying to balance it 
on an inkwell. Creel and 
Swinton watched the at- 
tempt in silence. The boy 
ew uncomfortable as 
he seconds passed, 
beran to shift uneasily, 


Then Hiram swung on 


He 


im: 
"Very well, Mr. Creel,” 
he said softly "Let's start 
in easy stages. You can 
start telling me the vir- 
tues of electric motors. I 
mean their uses and how 
important they are. or 
perhaps are not, in the 
community.” 

He lapsed into silence 
and resumed the pen bal- 
ancing act on the inkwell 
as if he had forgotten the 
youth. Swinton sauntered 
over and stared moodily 
out of the window, 

Joe Creel struggled for 
words. 


E 

"Well" ne began, then 
hesitated, as if frightened 
at his own voice. “They 
use electric motors in à 
lot of—things, In, er, in 
electrical things . . Such 
as—er—in.,." He gazed 
around the room desper- 
taely. In fans.” he con- 
cluded, 

Hiram glanced at the 
fan that pawed the air in 


DO Nn — — 
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fan that pawed the air in 

bos p go half-circle 
v 

" "ny peek fans, Mr. 

Creel?’ 


"In —u mener Y 
the boy added hopefully, 
looking around at Swin- 


ton, who still stared out 
of the : window. apparently 
varias 

Hiram 
balancing the pen. 
kazod at it Tor a moment. 

n flicked it with his 
finger. It rolled to the 
edge of the desk and fell 
to the thick carpet. Creel 
bent to retrieve. it, » 

"No, Hold it, Creel! 
snapped Hiram. “ “You're 
not on the payroll yet—so 
you don't haye to do any- 
thing for me’ 

Hiram hunched fpr- 
ward over his desk as if 
he were about to become 
confidential and didn't 
pami Swinton to over- 


"Look. Mr. Creel, the 
person who lands this job 
will have to go out and 
start selling mv motors. 
and. I mean selling. 

"He will have to know 
the products back to front 
and inside out, He will 
des have to ps enthusi- 
astie about the = product 
and the part they will 
play in the prospective 
ru*tomers' lives," 

He paused. "I didn't 
exrect vou to know the 
technieal details of our 
motors, but T did expect 
a little imagination abaut 
them. son. I'm. sorry. but 
vou. don't All the bill. 

en vou leave this 

office you'll ride down 0 
the street in an electric 
lift. You might then catch 
a cab or bus, Their starter 
motors will be electric. 
You might even use an 
electric motor to shave. 
morning, Mr. 


NWINTON led Joe Cree! 

away and the door 
closed behind them. 
Hiram stooped and re- 


Creel." 


— 


and It Page 


iveortu EACIIBPREAA See & bee. 
Hiram stooped and re- 
trieved his pen. He would 
= it for the next appli- 


ant, 

WC studied the inscrip- 
tion at the top. Hiram 
Creel, 1949. A present 
from the son who had just 
walked out the door with 
Swintan. 

Hiram had known his 
boy wasn't the right type 
foe the iob and had illus- 
trated the fact to him in 
the e that only a ` 
Cree] could , understand 
d been a matter 


Nate: aE "Characters ona} 
ticidents in this story are 
ima * and if any name 
use that of a ving 
ersom E ici use is due wat 
nodtvertence and is 
intended to reler to each 


| person 
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| Wardrope 


oases 


Sun Short Story 


iti morning on his 
way to the subway 
Mr. Joshua Trabbit would 
buy @ paper from the boy 
on the corner. 

He had performed this 
daily ritual and a chill of 
shock stabbed through 
his thin body when he 
opened the paper. There 
on the front page was à 
story of his own death, 

According to the story, 
he had fallen under a 
train late the day before 
and had been shockingly 
mutilated. The story was 
under a heading. Leadin 


Financier Dies In Fal 
Under Train He read ít 
aloud. Then, 


The alarm rang and 
Joshua Trabbit awoke in 
a cold sweat. shivering 
under the bed clothes 

He climbed from the 
bed and looked at him- 
self in the well mirror 
and  hard!v recognised 
the pute face that peered 
back at him. Tt seemed 
ridieulotis, but the dream 


had really 


shaken his 
rocklike composure. 
Before he left his 


apariment he glanced out 
at the dull morning. It 
looked like rain so he 
took his topcoat. 

A cold wing was blow- 
ing, but he was too prë- 
occupied to don the coat 
[ae swung idiy from his 
ar 
is He had a busy day to 


He had à busy Gay saa 

face and hoped 
thoughts would be dom 
inated by business wor- 
ries as the day progress- 
ed. 
| Despite himself, his 
stomach knotted when he 
bought a paper from the 
corner newsboy. He 
mumbled a return to the 
hov's greeting and un- 
folded the paper. 

He sizhed with relief 
when he saw a normal- 
looking [front page. minus 
any references to himself. 
He flipped through the 
pages, No. there was 
1 

Not that he expected to 

see arnxvthin^e, of course. 
Why, the mere thought 
of it. was ridiculous. But 
the dream had been dis- 
turbinë. 


"RABBIT walked onto 
the olatform and 

waited for the train well 

back from the edge. 

He watched. fascinated, 
ac the bulk of the train 
roared from the tunnel 
and swallowed up the 
glearning rails If a man 
did happen to fall under 
there but that sort of 


vontemilate; just because 
| of a nightmare 


thing was toe fantastic to 


‘when 


naue F 1E 


a; T spilt had delight- 
her, and tea leaves 
Se in à cup meant 
visitors and other mys- 
tic meanings. Her life 
was ruled by  ladders, 
black cats, lucky 13s, 
broken mirrors and 
Zodiac symbols 
NOTE: Al! chureecterd ana 
incidents dn thts story ore 
imaginary, and d£ any name 
used be that oj] a Hering 
person such use t due to 


inadvertence and is not 
intended ta réter fo suc 
perion 


——— sth p Hee 


Trabbit was an intelli- 
gent, well-educated man, 
but when such things 
were stratcied on the 
surface ef an infant mind, 
the adult product some- 
times carried the impres- 
sion. Massiv 21 bean - 
sciously. 

He was about to leave 
for lunch when he missed 
his coat. [t was raining 
outside and he had in- 
tended to wear it 

He realised he must 
have left the coat on the 
train, or at the subway 
He made a mental note 
to report his less to the 
‘Lest Property Office 


he returned from 


— thë meal. 


Work didnt help him 
forget, He tried hard, but | 


may thal was 
trouble. He'd tried too | 
hard to dismiss 
dream from his troubled 
thoughts, and conse- 
uently, 'kept it with him | 
throughout the day. 


Trabbit labored under 
the difficulties of a cloud- 
ed childhood. His mother 
had always been horrified 
if salt had been spilt at | 
the family table: 

Sugar spilt had delight- 


He had an appoint- | 
ment to Junch with at and | 


| oor Were, of West an 


| rain e he caught 
a cab downtown to the 
restaurant. 

The lunch was a suc- 
cess and Ress West in- 


| vited him home to dinrer 


at his flat that night. Hebel 
just been married and 
wanted "Trabbit! to meet 
"the little woman. 
Trabbit left Ross’ flat 


tarè liin ana n Hirio 
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Trabbit left Ross’ flat 
very late and a little 
drunk. He caught à cab 
home and let himself in 
at about 3 am. The hit 
wasnt running. so he 
climbed the stairs to his 
Oat, 

He missed breakfast 
and dressed hurriedly, 
cutting himself while 
shaving. Hen slept 
soundly and the dream 
didn't bother him any 
more. He almost felt him- 
self again 


WM HEN he slammed his 
door and hurried 
down the hall and enter- 
ed the lift, old Som. the 
liftman, pated, | 
| "Nou" he cried. “They 


eame last night and said 
vou were . were dead, 
Mr. Trabbit! 

The fear of the dream 
returned with a rush. 
| “What are you talking 
about, Sam?" he de- 
manded. “Who said I was 
ont“ 
| Sam swallowed. 

“The police came late 
last night and saiti vou'd 
‘fallen under a train, or 


somethin, sna. S5» di 
e door clang 

and Trabbit raced for the 
entrance, He had to see à 
morning edition. He feit 
he must be going mad. It 
was fantastic. He hoped 
he'd wake up and find it 
all another nightmare. 


He didn't wait to buy 


3 paper from the corner 
newsboy. A man strolled 
a and Trabbit grabbed 
s paper. 
1 me . let me 
lock. |..." He unfolded the 
| paper with trembling 
ands. 


There it was. The story 
of the dream. A double 
column story on the front 


ge 
ii body had been 


His 

1 but identification 
M been established by 
papers and letters found 
in pockets of the dead 
man's taneoat 


in pockets or ine 
man's topcoat. 
Then ;t became clear. 
The topesat! That waa it! 
Someone had found his 
lost coat and had worn 
or carried it at the time 
of the tragedy, That 
bee 


geau 


someone ha n the 
victim, 

The police had checked 
at his flot the night be- 
fore, but he'd been with 
Ross, That clinched their 
Bi nly "^ 

e owner of the paper 
shattered his thoughts, 

“If vou're quite sure 
vou've finished with my 

aper, I'd like ít back— 
E IM don't mind," he 
said in a sarcastic tone. 
Trabbit handed it back. 
"Here, have it!“ he 
said. Then he laughed. A 

long, high-pitched laugh 
| that ended in a sob... 
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By Alan J. Wardrope 


ROM where I'm| 
standing on the hill, 

the town spreads out be- | 
fore me, a pattern of red 
brick cottages, home- 
steads with green trees, 
and fields like a patch- 
work quilt. | 

Yes, it's a pretty little place, 
but in all the seventy odd 


vears I've lived here, nothing 
really exciting has ever hap- 


pened. No, nothing, bar a 
tew minor things; nothing 
really BlG—so the city 


glokes'll tell you. 


Í CAN remember 
when the old hospital caught 
fre, Long time ago, thal Was. 
Patients trapped in wards 
while the local brigade hacked 
through doors and smashed 
walls to free them. One section 
ul the place collapsed on seve- 
ra! spectators, but tuey were 
lourists, so serve them darn 
well right for crowding 
rund. 


232 2 were 


mund A new nospital was 
built and after five years or 
sọ everybody forgot all about 
the fire. 

Then there was the time 
the old sundowner was found 
with his throat cut under the 
bridge by Appin's Creek. The 
hody had been lying there 
or about a week and folks 
hought it was a dead dog 

rt something. 


— 


Old Smiley found the body. 
Smiley lived in a tin shanty 
in Duteh's forest with a few 
blue cattle dogs for com- 
pany. Nobody believed him 
when he came rushing up 
the main street yelling about 
a body under the bridge. 

We smelt his breath, think- 
ing he'd been down at John- 
sen’s pub. He kept yelling 
so much we could hardly 
make out what he was say- 
ng. 


— —€— — 


Ward the ‘sergeant 
and the rest eventually reach- 
ed the bridge they found the 
sundowner, his throat slit 
from ear to ear. 

But some people said it 
was a commercial traveller 
who'd skipped town the week 
before in a hurry. And come 
to think of it, he'd reasons 
for disappearing. Ask some 
of the old hands that used 
to run with the mob that ran 
the games at Hogan's pub. 

Yes, the town's a quiet 
little place. les been that 
way since I can remember, 
and I've got a pretty good 


oes ew TN tan Wh ar Li naw 
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ang ive gut a pretty good 
memory, too. Why, I can 
remember the time we had 
the big floods, and I was 
only a little nipper then. No 
more than ten or twelve, 

It had been raining for 
weeks on end without a break. 
There was a big landslide 
and the river spread out over 
‘he paddocks in the valley 
below the township, making 
an inland lake. Ten people 
were drowned and dead 
cattle were floating in the 
river for weeks. We used 
zl the dynamite from the 
store to break the blockage 
and let the water free. 


That was. a bad . year. 
Most of the crops were 
ruined, and many local 


farmers went bankrupt. But 
all that happened a lone 
time ago and we've only had 
about a dozen or so bad floods 
since. 

Till the day I die I'll never 
forget the time the police 
sergeant was shot in mistake 
for a killer dog. 

The boys had been out for 
days looking for a dog that'd 
been killing sheep. Even- 
tually they thought they had 
him cornered one night in the 
graveyard up on Bald Hill 
We'd surrounded the hill and 
commenced to clamber up. 
Most of us had shot guns. 

We crept cioser, working in 
and out araong the tombstones 
till we spotted a black shape 
lying in the darkness Then 
someone yelled, "Get im, 
e we let him have 
11. 

They buried the sergean! a 
few days later on the Sunday. 
The Coroner came up from 


The Coroner came up from 
the city and after a few 
whiskies brought in a verdict 
af “accidental death.” 


W: never haye dis- 
ervered what the sergeant 
was doing up in the grave- 
yard that night, but maybe 
the still found nearby had 
something to do with it. I 
wouldn't know. 

The year the sergeant was 
shot was a pretty quiet yeur 
taking i4 all around, which 
reminds me of another little 
thing, A stockman was found 
swinging from a tree, a rope 
around his neck, and some 
detectives and newspape men 
came up from the city. 

A lot of fuss about nothing, 
we thought. The detectives 
poked sreund asking a tot of 
questions while the journa- 
lists spent their time at the 
local. 

Not wishing to disappoint 
the city slickers the boys 
cooked up a little scheme 
to liven things up for them. 

We told the detectives (hat 
some suspicious strangers 
were hanging about down by 
the river. We then told the 
Press boys the same story and 
both paities made for the 
river and met. 


The police started to chase 
the representatives of the 
Press, who ran, believing that 
the murderers were after 
them. The police opened fire 
and wounded a journalist in 
the leg before they realised 
their mistake. 
| That incident took a year to 
blow over, but then ] never 
| knew the city. folk who could 
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knew tne city tolik who could 
take a joke. That's all passed 
land the old town's as dead às 
ever. 


| Ya I've had a pretty 
quiet life, but that's the way 
I've preferred it. None of the 
hustie and bustle of the city 
for me. 


Before you leave, there's 
one more thing—1 can't un- 
derstand how I've forgotten 
it till now. Did I say we'd 
never had any excitement? 
I'm wrong and you can be- 
lieve this or not, but it hap- 
pened only last week. 

One of Jim Brown's sows 
had a piglet with three tails 
in its last litterl Maybe. after 
that things'll liven up a bit, 
maybe 


— —— —— — — —— — — ee we 


Note: All characters and inci- 
dents in this story are imaginary 
und if amy name used be that o) 
i living person such use is due to 
naduertence and is not intended 
to refer to such person. 
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€< snub nose 


his easy chair, the 
floor about his bare feet 
littered with pages 
‘rom the Sunday edi- 
ions. 

It was Sunday afternoon. 
Guis.oe in dae deu Mead 
streets the shrilling of locusts 
filled the hot summer air. 

Across the verandah sat 
Mary, his wife; she was knit- 
ing gun glued to her darting 
needles, Tom let a comic 
sage slip to the floor and 
watched her closely. 

Yes, she had changed in the 
past 12 years. As he saw her 
in the strong sunlight the 
-ealisation dawned upon him 
that she was far removed 
tom the radiant young thing 

he had led from the altar 
more than 20 years ago. 

Then there had been no 
lieavy lines etched.about her 
mouth — they had been 
dimples then; dimples set in 
emooth peach-like cheeks. 

He used to laugh at her 


Hitle wrinkles at him when 
«he had been vexed, or pre- 
tended to be so, Today those 
wrinkles were fixtures, and he 
no longer laughed at them. 
Her hair, too, then fell about 
her shapely shoulders in long 


, glossy tresses. 


SL ſ— — 

Note: AM characters and incl- 
denis in this story are imaginary. 
and if any name used be that of 
a Hving person such use is due to 
inadverience and is not intended 
tọ refer to such person, 


— — — a a amp ate pamm 


Mary bent down to her 
knitting book. Tom took the 


opportunity to take a good 


look at. her hair, Dead and 
frizzy! The legacy of. too 
many cheap perms, How thin: 
it looked, tco aE NE 


| 
! 


M ARY” straight- 
ened up from her book and 
résumed her work, oblivious 
of the trend of her husband's 
meditation. Tom noted ‘how 
sev her skin clung about 
her body: she still had curves 
—but in the wrong places. 

Yes, child-bearing had left 
its mark upon poor Mary 


right enough. Made him feel 


glad he had been born a male. 
"Men don't age so drastic- 
ally,” he mused. i 

True, he was not as young | 
as he used to be, but still he 
had retained his masculine 
charms over the years.. One 
had to be tolerant about such 
things. - ard 

Ha emiled to himself as he 
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17418. 


He smiled to himself as he 
remembered the neat little 
blonde conductress on the bus. 

(Sher wher grep . hime the wrong; 
change purely as an excuse to. 
lengage him in conversation, 
nf. course. He had to be 
lolerant; Mary was growing 
cid; 

This sharp decline of his, 
beloved should act as an in- 
spirdtion; an inspiration to, 
nurse and comfort her in the 
dwindling days. Yes, Mary 
had been a good wife and 
mother. 

Julie was married now and 
was expecting a child in Jan- 
vary. Good God! He was 
almost a grandfather, but who 
would credit it! 

Mary heaved a sigh of re- 
lief as she completed the row. 
One side of Tom's sweater 


— — — — —À — A 


By ALAN J. 
WARDROPE 


— 


completed already. She had 
used good fibred wool He 
(would need it to keep his atd 
bones warm in the coming 
winter. ES 

She stole a glance at him. 
He had resumed the paper 
Poor Tom, how old and hae. 
gard he looked lately! Age 
was creeping on fast. 

A mist swam before her 
eyes as she formed a mental 
picture of the Tom of twenty 
years beforehand. His, hair 
had been thick and dark and 
shiny then.  Narrow-hipped, 
broad-shouldered, with an 
ivory smile that had seti her 
girlish heart aflutter from 
their very first meeting. 


LE I 


|Tom needed aM the care and 


‘}Susband to her 


H OW he had 
changed! His shoulders were 
how rounded, and seemed { 
have slid forward. His chest 
seemed to have slipped down 
^ few notches fill its mass had 
formed a union with his 
iómacn, unaér nis velit, 

His hair or, rather, what 
"as left of it. had gone quite 
‘rey, He certainly wouldn't 
"ass as her husband. 

She realised she was m 
'onger what you could term 
young.“ but she had not 
neglected herself as Tom had. 
That was the great advantage | 
^f] being a woman; you had 
"irdles, cosmetics,  ‘“beayti- 
"iens," and all the rest 'o 
helo a woman fight back the 
“nvages of work and time 

Yes, if poor Tom passed 
away tomofrow, she could be 
married the next day. Not 
that she would think of re- 
marrying, of course. Poor 


(^ttention. she could give him. 
After all, he had been à good 
and a fine 

father te Julie, i 
At this stage of her reverie 
he remembered that Julie. 
nd Roy would. be arriving. 
-Kortiy and the dinner dishes 
were stacked high in the sini 


„Tom.“ she asked, “what 
ime. is it?“ 
Tom drew forth his pon: 


&rots"féser: HAN pasi iko 
lie and Roy are late." 
“Just as well. Those dishes 
^re still "waiting to be washed 
and I've got to clean up the 
place. before they come." 


T OM smiled and 
said gently: “You just leave 
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said gently: You just leave 
everything to me, my deir. 
I'll see to things.” 

Before the staitled Marv 
could offer a reply, the front 
gate clicked.’ 

“Hullo. Mother! Hullo. 
Dad!" called, Julie from the 
‘gate 
3 "Hello; children!" Mary | 
smiled, rising from her seat 
"Were just: about to wash up. 
You two young things stay 
here with Tom, in the sun.” 

“You stay here with them 
Mary," protested Tom, "Il. 
do the dishes.” 

Julie and Roy stepped 9 
to the verandah. pea a 
both do no such things. Roy 
and, I will do them, went 
we, Roy?" | 

Roy didn’t answer, Un 
daunted, Julie continued! 
“You just Keep sitting her 
and take things easy. You're 
both not as young as you 
used to be, you know.” 

Mary and Tom didnt 
answer, 
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| 
By Alan J. Wardrope >" would — normally 


ave pecs tambon wae 
———— happening only for 
AY faded to night, that, 


and still Johnny lay | ===» 
on the sagging bed and) He eyed the small 


" ‘leather bag which lay om 
waited for Roy to return, leather bag which, 
although by now he had " Looking al the bag 


en uneasy feeling that made it hard to believe 
y that Rov had deserted 

bis partner had deserted) um He knew Roy would 
him. never leave the money. 


He felt in his pocket. 
watch: ‘The movement | Yes. the key to the bag 
` " i í | Was & ^re, 
pain from the police Dub. ie closed his eyes. He 
et lodged deep in his lert Could still see the look 
shoulder under the blood- Pf terror on the teller's 
clotted shirt. It was just face when he had passed 
after seven. ' aver the thick wads 


2 , | which Johnny had stuff- 
He fumbled with his! e into the bag with 


good hand for his cigar- trembling fingers. 
ettes. Roy'd said he would Sanne co he 
de back with the car by would never reach the 
‘wo in the afternoon, at moving doors where Roy 
the latest. He'd said the stood appearing ſo read 
»lates had been changed, |, newspaper, really cov- 
sinks brimmed and the ering the teller from 
green roadster lay wait- (here, 
ing in à rented garage on Then he saw the cop 
the far side of town, NOW come into the buildinz 
Johnny had begun to have from the revolving doors, 
ms doubts, and had heard the teller 
Johnny had done e yell Then he'd lost his 
lot of thinking. When | head, broken into a run, 
planning the job they his shoes beating a hol- 
hadn't taken into con- | low tattoo on the marbled 
sideration his getting | oar, The cop had reach- 
winged. A pity that bank |ed for his gun, blocked 
teller had velled like that. his path, Johany'd heard 
The cop coming in the the gum crack, felt a 
door would normally searing burn at his 
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| searing his 
shoulder which exploded 
in his brain in a red 
dazzle of stars. 

Then, he remembered, 
Hoy had droppe his 
paper, revealing his auto- 
matic. The gun spoke and 
the uniformed figure fell 
without a sound. 


TAE next few minutes 
| had been a vague 
concerto of running foot- 
steps, yelling voices and 
blaring traffic and ham- 
mers of pain which beat 
in his head. He mistily 
remembered Roy's strong 
arm hooked about his 
middle, his husky voice 
urging him on through 
the jostling crowds. 
"Keep those feet mov- 
ing, Johnny , , , You've 
just gat to keep moving 


` "Then he didn't remem- 
ber muct except that Roy 
T p gea 

n e 
ent of steps that 
ended at, tha: creaking, 


door of the little tel 
"oom. Ray's voice t- 
ed over tlie crimson 

of pain, 

“Yeah. me mate had one 
loo many. , One for the 
e 

All through the mad 
flight Joinny's hands had 
never released their grip 
on the small leather bag. 

Ray had bathed his 
wound with cold water 
from the small sink, by 
ihe window, and had 
dressed it with a soiled 
towel from a nearby rack. 
Johnny had swooned with 
pain while Roy worked on 
the shoulder, 

He had come to when 
Roy was walking to the 
door. “TII be back with 
the car by two af the 
IESE Johnny,” he'd 
promised, “Cm leaving 
the money with you." Roy 
^ad tossed the key on the 
ad bv his side “Take 


Dau Wwasta une key on ute 
bed by his side, “Take 
good care of it," Then he 
was gone. 

When Hoy had left it 
had been noon, 

Johnny's cigarette burn- 
led down and he was 
‘brought from his reverie 
(with a start. He can- 
sulted his watch again. 
Seven-Lwenty, 

Suppose the police had 
caught Roy? 

He eased himself to a 
sitting position. The 
ram was quite dark, but 
a flashing neon across the 
street bathed the world 
Dutside the swaying cur- 
tains in a crimson glow 
every few seconds. He 
struggled to his feet and 
Broped for the light 
switch. 197 

Then a sudden fear 
clutched his heart. 

What 5 fool he had been 
not to think of it be- 
fore! 


from the 


e key jammed and 
refused to turn the small 
lock. He threw the key 
floor in disgust. 
pulled a neat 


conserous Roy had switch- 
ed bags and left him the 
key to allay any sus- 
picions be might have 
had. The bag probably 
contained old news rs. 

Johnny tried the T. 
It was unlocked, There 
was Still a slim chance 
he could pay Roy back 
in his own coin. 

He stumbled down a lot 
Cf stairs, his shoulder 
Jarring with pain at each 
step. He lost count of the 
floors aiter four flights. 

He found a community 
phone in the hall on the 
ground floor, The wall 
about it was covered with 
pected ö and 
urid sketches, He gave 
the nali" a dacorintian 
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‘unig sKkerenes;. He gave 
ne lice a description 
py 5 roadster and 
it. e 88 then 
8 he receiver, He 
rd would trace 

the call, but didn't care. 


JOHNNY climbed back 
to his room—and 
there was Roy, waiting, 
sitting an the bed smok- 
ing. a seus a t < 


ell, i 
Johnny,” Ed " 
found Dui I gave you the 
keys of the car by mis- 
take, and kept the keys 
of the bag instead to 
start the car with. 

"When I fi found 
another car it t a flat 
tyre. But I ll made 


‘Johna: didn't answer 
he couldn't. He stumbled 
over to the window and 
Rolled back the curtains, 


drawi 
up r sedan 1 
the street below. cos 


Note: All. characters me 
incidents in this stary are 
imugtuary, ard af any name 
used be that of à bing 
person such ute is due to 
|timdvertence and te mnt 
| intended to refer to «xuch 
person, 
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THE CASUAL 


MIL ROCK was a 
casual man in more 
ways than one. It was an 
ingrained trait of his 
character, 


The clothes he wore 
were casual, Crumpled 
sports coats, creased 
trousers, shirts that were 
clean enough, except that 
the collars warped back, 
and his shoes looked as 
though he'd waded 
through flood and fire. 

His hair, too, was casual 
in the way it wasn’t part- 
ed, and he spoke in a soft 
drawl that reminded 

ople of sunny lands and 
ong-legged cowboys, 

He spent money casu- 
ally, too, which probably 
explained why he was 
mostly broke, Not that 
he worried, of course, be- 
cause he always relied on 
Uncle Herbert. 

Emil Rock lived with 
his Uncle Herbert in the 
latter's sprawling mansion 
that looked like a scaled- 


Sun short story 
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down Buckingham Palace. 
Nephew | was Her- 
bert Rock's sole heir, So 
he could afford to be 
casual about the future. 
His uncle was an old man, 
When Emil returned 
from a weekend's shoot- 
ing (his favorite sport 
after chess), he found In- 
spector North waiting in 
the study. The Inspector 
told him his uncle was 
dead. He had been miur- 
dered. 
Emil laid aside his 310 
rifle and scratched his 
head. “Dead. eh? Alwavs 


ana scraticned rs 
head. “Dead, eh? Always 
thought he'd catch a chill 
or something. Nothing as 
dramatic ay murder." 
,Inspector North cleared 
his throat. * He didn't like 
Emil 


like to ask you certain) 
questions," | 
Emil strolled over to the 


wall and hung his ritle on 
the rack, "Was he shot 
with a .310, Inspector?” 
Emil asked, 


NOTE: Al! characters and 
incidents in this story arz 
imiagmary, and if any name 
used be that of 9 ltviug 
erson such use is due to 
nodvertence aud ta not 
intended to refer fa gucn 
person 


Milo 2E —ů—*ũnw¹ 


"A 22 —- we didn't find 
the gun. And I didn't 
sav he'd been shot.” 

Emil seated himself in, 
a chair and lit a cigarette. 

“That's right, vou didn’t 


eee T E rrm | 


say. I don't make a very 
good murderer, do I? 
Have one; they're cork- 


tipped.” 

“I smoke a pipe" A 
pause. then, “You've been 
|»unting all weekend?" 

"Yes Didn't bag a 
thing. I'm a lousy shot. 
Couldn't hit the side of a 
cathedral.” 

Inspector North felt he 
wasn't getting anywhere 
fast. Or slow, for that 
matter. either. He walked 
over to the wall and stared 
thoughtfully at — Ernil's 
rifle in the rack. 

"Your uncle was. shot 
dead on Saturday night 
nbout 10 pm," he said. "He 
was standing by the win- 
dow of his study and was 
shot by someone in the 
“rounds, ... Did he have 
any enemies?" 

Emil blew a cloud of 
smnke al the eriling and 


“As you are his heir, ra A 


MAN 


mi Diew a Cloud OT 
smoke at the ceiling and 
watched it fade. 

"He was a rich man I 
suppose all rich men have 
enemies, Even if it's only 
because they're rich." 


N hour tater Inspector 
Noríh drove away 
from Rock Manor. e 
didn't get anywhere with 
Emil frown etched 
his forehead as he watch- 
ed the streets unwind be- 
fore the windscreen. 
Emil was the only per- 
son who benefited by the 
old man's death, but there 
was no evidence, The 
servants all had water- 
tight stories. Tt puzzled 
him. Emil was so blase. 


A week passed, duri 
which  Insoector No 
concentrated on a proiect 
indexed under “Emil 


oc LJ 

He'd made a study of 
the man in the hope that 
Emils personality would 


reveal some tralt, some 
clue, no matter how small, 
to help him in his inves- 
tigations, 

The project 

nopsis of Emil's history. 

rom inde rgarten, 
through college, and into 
his many phases of em- 
ploymen 

Dozens of people had 
been interviewed to col- 
lect this data, and all had 
spoken of Emil with a 
kind of envious pity, if 
that made sense. e was 
sọ casual, they'd told 
North. He treated life 
with a sort of Regency 
Buck cantempt. 

More days passed, dur- 
ing which North pondered 
over the facts in his 
cubbyhole office over the 
lane that ahnen tn the 


was a 
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cuppynoie onice over the 
lane that echoed to the 
whine of police cars 
crawling under the stone 
arch in low gear. 

Emil did nothing really 
well, even the things he 
liked, and that included 
shooting. He had been 
shooting with a 310 rifle 
when his uncle had been 
murdered—by a much 
smaller rifle, a 22 

There was not a .22 to 
be found in the house. In 
any case, Emil would 
have taken care to get rid 
of an incriminating gun. 
That was the first thirg a 
gern murderer would 

0. 

Then the Inspector had 
an inepieetion. Was Rock 
normal? 

When North arrived at 
Rock Manor, Emil was 
Smoking. He smiled when 
he opened the door to the 
Inspector. “Gave the 
butler the day off. Uncle 
awed him overtime. Come 


in. 

The Inspector followed 
Emil to the study. The 
310 rifle was stil] in the 
rack. He came to the 
point. "I think vou mur- 
dered our uncle." 

Emil sat down. 

"Amazing. I'd never 
have guessed." 

e Inspector went on, 
"How many guns do you 
own?" 

"Just the 310, and a 
shotgun that doesn't work. 
Must get it mended. 
Thanks for reminding 


“Tel! me, where would 
ide 


you h 8 murder 
weapon, Mr. Rock?" 
Emil considered. x 
font really think  ['d 
bother hiding it, Inspec- 
tor. Vd just stick it un- 


usually sweep it." 
That's what T thought, 
Now show me your 310.“ 


MIL handed hi 
E rifle. The 28 


U^ varura nim the 
= rifle. The inspector 
snapped it open, It was 
unloaded, but had been 
fired. It needed cleaning 
badiy Emil lit a cigar- 
e 


The irspector aimed the 
gun at a doorknob. The 
gun-barrel dipped in his 
grasp It felt heavy and 
ur balanced. e inspec- 
tor held it up to the light 
and examined the bore. 


m» uncle" Emil explain- 
pleasan y. "Shal we 


He said it so casually, 


us M t i h 


Ret ed the gap in the fence. 


E dog lying on the 
of 


veranda 
house mined 
opened yellow eyes 
stared unblinkingly down 
the vena n "à ap- 
proaching car w up 
a vile uf red dust. 


Old man Sweeny slept 
in the small patch of shade 
affoeded by the drooping 
awning. ig long frame 
lay slumped in an old 
rocking-chair, a dead pipe 
stuck from his mouth like 
a pointed cannon. 


mmi. 3. — a — ii- 
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à pointed cannon. 


The dog watched the 
road-stained od Ford 
shudder to a stop under à 
willow, then rose pow 

ristles rising, The old 
opened his eyes but 
not look toward the 


A bulky man climbed 
own from the battered 
‘dan and peered closely 
the house, stepped to- 


Ignoring the dog, the 
dark man strode up the 


weed-dotted ath and 
halted at the foot of the 
veranda steps, mopping 


his glistening face with a 
piece of soiled rag. 

Old Sweeny murmured 
to the dog from the rock- 
ing-chair. 

The man felt [n a pockel 
of his coat and withdrew 
a pistol which he levelled 
at the guardian of the 
steps. The barking faded 
to a throaty rumble. 

The old man turned in 
his chair. "Back feller,” 
he said in a quiet voice 
"Come here to me." 


/ r 


Nate All characters and 
incidents in this story are 
Imaginary, ond tf avy name 
used he that of a living 
perso" such wee fs due to 
Inadrertence and ie not 
intended (0 refer fo such 


"nsuarereence ana wu mo 


intended to refer fo stich 
person 


MILII — RE HEHEHE * 


The dog backed slowly 
% the chair. eves never 
leaving the man at the 
foot of the steps. Sweeny's 
outstretched hand eroped 
for a moment, then, fast- 
ened on the dog's thick 
neck 

The stranger's progress 
to the veranda was mark- 
ed bv the groaning of the 
steps He halted at the 
top and looked at the old 
man and the  ecrouched 
dog, the gun still in his 
hand 

"You all alone?“ he 
snapped in a hoarse voice. 

Sweeny turned to the 
straneer for the first time 
with vacant blue evés: 
“Just me and the dog live 
here.” he answered. 

The stranger nodded, 
“Good enough!" His coat 
fell open revealing a grey 
cloth jacket. not unlike a 
nyiama coat. threes- 
Haute number was stitch- 
ed across; the teft side. 

Sweenv appeared not to 
notice. 

"Yeah. vou guessed it,” 
volunteered the convict. 
“Number one-four-three 
late of Norton Peniten- 
tiary And, helieve me 
old timer. T ‘don't intend 
to &n back there" 

“Been on the move 
since dawn, A farmer 
‘near Swanston was Con- 
siderate enough to leave 
the ke in the heap, 
denoted the gun, too." He 
pointed to the "Ie "Im 
almost out of juice 
he broke off 

“You haven't got a car 
on the properly by any 
chance , 7“ 

"Sold mv car ten years 
ago. Sorry!" 

The otber — grunted. 
“Well at least you can 
give me something to eat, 
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[Bare 


, ter hurry it 
and yowd beier the gun 


old 


man 
the chair and made 
2 slowly along the 
veranda, 8 
h tranger 
himesit on a 9 — by the 
door while the old ne 
threw some bacon an 
R ly v * 
pan of sp 
He gorged the food 


weeny ba on the 

ble before him, the gun 
Ding beside the hesped 
plate, 


esperately 
gers groped despe A 
it, closed 


The dog's squeal faded 
tọ silence, broken only 
by the scraping of the 
convict’s shoes on the 
are floor as he clam- 
bered to his feet. 


ta 
. He was 
into the twin bar- 
rels of a shotgun held ia 
gnarled fingers. Sweeny's 
eyes were empty of emo- 
tion, The man breathed 
loudly, 

"You shouldn't have 
done that to the dog, mis- 
ter," he said slowly. "He 
was my only  cobber. 
You'd better lead the way 
lo your car." 


| 


vi mth gegu we way 


lo your car. 
weeny marched his 
prisoner to the car, the 


Bun jabbed into his hack, 
stum ling down the steep 
steps behind the captive, 
who held his hands above 
his head, car 


e 
creaked as he climbed in 
behind the Stranger, who 
felt the twin muzzles jab 
Wiss into his fleshy neck, 

üw drive straight 
into town, came Swee- 
ny's voice "Just follow 
the road,” 


The ear Stultereg over 
the corrugations, 


the 


head and log 
dreamily at 
landscape, 

been in a car 


almost 


passing 
adn’ for 
vears. 


Gravel ceased sc - 
ing under t ren 


as macadam 


He 


M poung constable 
walked out to the 
parke Car with Sweeny, 


ece of 
that. sir. That man wag 
really dangerous." il 
e man grunte 
"The g did aii the 
work." 


The policeman smiled, 
"You'll need me ta drive 
vou back, Mr. Sweeny.” 
He hesitated, “Tough 
you 
your seeing-eye dog 
that" : 
Sweeny nodded. “The 
deg'll be hard to replace. 
Ill miss him a lot." K i 

The car jerked off down 
the streel Sweeny was 
eng cal the 2 Ei» 
just sta vacantly a 
with those dreamy, empty 


blue eves, t. = 4 


his 9 3 
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hall left the lift and 
turned down the corridor 
he realised immediately 
that something was wrong. 


Fór a moment it had 
him baffled. Then it 
struck him. Of course! 
|The light above the door 
of his apartment was out, 
the lower end of the cor- 
ridor was tloaked in dark- 
ness, 

This irritated the meth- 
odical mind of the banker, 
as did all irregularities, 
either at the bark or at 
home. 
| As he approached 
darkened — doorwav, 
Tumbled for his key, 

Come to think of it, 
Harold; the  Hft-driver, 
had also been missing 
leaving his charge tü 
TS sutomatie rescuers, 
Hew he hated automatic 


the 
e 


litte! 
Then Joseph — received 
another surprise. The 


liver of his apartment wa: 


unlocked! His methodical 
Wingi was shocked, re- 
tes 


He paused, trving to re- 
member jf be could pos- 
sthiy have forgotten t0 
luck the door when leay- 
ing the apartment nine 
hours before But that 
Was inpossibile! Because 


— MÀ :! „ö“. 


NOTE) All ehüzmetess and 
ie cis p this story) ate 
tuuteinyry, ant ef hing mone 
nee be that pt a diving 
pimi Suh uge te due to 
Mad htertenee mid „ mot iH- 
revel eal 1 reres bö yn 
terrson 


Le M c "A x — —444œꝓ' 


Mr. Joseph Benhal was 
‘tue roethodical to forget 


revert be ils do 


go, 


au 


% methodieal to forget 
anything. 

He stepped inte the 
darkened apartment and 


pressed the light switch. 
The light failed to work, 

For a full minute, Ben- 
hall stood in the darkened 
doorway, his hand op the 
switch, twing to think of 
„ simple explanation why 
‘the lights had failed anl 
his door Was unlocked, 
He could find nene, ex- 
tept—, 

He stepped further inte 
the roon; and closed the 
door behind him, noting 
that it cheked sweetly 
shut, No evidence of the 
docr having been forced, 
anyway, But still, one 
never knen; especially 
when one wis a wealthy 
banker, lived alone and 


collected expensive an- 
Nqueés ds a bobbv. 
He edrefully remover 


his immaculate homburg 
und hung it on the Hall- 
stand, feeling in an inner 
passes for his Service pis- 
tat. 

Although the pistol was 
unlonded, it gave Him a 
feeting of security. 

He then walked saw 


through the apartment. 
Ireing eath light, But 
none would work He 
paused outside the kit- 
chen door. 

It Was in the Pinen 


that he had vencealed the 
wal safe containing his 
most valuable possessions 
— the last place a thief 
would look, he had rea- 
ned, in his methodical 
WAN. 

He was about to enter 


the  kiteher when he 
heard a faint scraping 
Satin. 

He reached fer the 


DATEL ARS, 

He reached for the 
doorknob, turned it inch 
by inch, and eased the 
door slowly open. Hir 


erip Ughtened on his un- 
loaded pistol. 

| He reasoned that who- 
lever was in the room 
‘would be alarmed suffi- 
ciently with the show al 
armament. He hoped 
anyway, to remain unseen, 


— 


— 


By Alon 
J. Wardrope 


——  — 


The kitchen, too, was 
in darkness. and Joseph 
Benhall was extremely 
shortsighted, but he cout 
| make oul quite distinctly 
a bulky figure crouchet 
over what appeared to be 
sn open iool-box on the 
oor. 

Joseph closed the door 
He had seen enough. 

He moved silently back 
lo the lounge room. He 
must not panis He mus! 
think this out as he did 
everything sse. 

He ceouldr't run to Har- 
utd, the lift-driver, ior 
help, and Mrs. Binks, 
next door, was deu and 
cared sbout nothing ex- 
cept her numerous cats. 

Then he found a meth- 
ud, He timp-toed into the 
hall and pieked up the 
phone froin Ite cradte, The 


operator — downstairs on- 
-wered promptly. 

| “Get the police and 
send them up to this 
toum dmmedigtelw," sanl 
„E. ¢aimly into the 
|,meouthbpicec, “And tell 
Mr, Gorman (the man- 
ager) 16 Walt doswnstais 


| tongue mitiliently. 


tl. they come.” 

The operator  gaspe 
‘The polite! Who's that“ 

Bental) durked hi: 
"Do 
BH I xav! Bend the police 
up to this room immedi- 
ately thev arrive." 

The police arrived ex- 
selly Hve minutes late: 

fan -P E Lab * 


„Hale 


— — — 
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VY HD OR GEI quits matic lift and had arrived 
[ese po te sein E ae as Bears bites, 
waiters. Joseph had | hated goes RP * 

on the tounge calmi " ahy way. 


anti n pt, while 
had waited for their 
i d 

“There's a burglar in 
the bud robbing miy 
eee safe." he said simply 

been in there for 
same time.” 

e police sergeant 
nodded curtiy and mait 
tor the kitchen. fallowed 
by two burly constables- 

Mr. Gorman looked 
surprised. ` 4l gont ungen 
stand . 

"There ‘came a senffling 
sound fram the kiteheh 
And the constables reay- 
Seared with a struggling 
man in their grasp, 

“Whe Mr Smith!“ 
cried the hate} manager. 

"Mr. Smith?” returned 
the police officer, suspici- 
vety, 

"Yes, he lives here,” 
said the hotel manager, 

"OW onurse, T dà" ertad 
Smith. wrenching himself 
free from the nonvlussed 
rvonstables, “What's the 
bie idea, anyway? Can't 
a man trv and fx his 
lights if they fuze with- 
aut being arrested?" 

Joseph R, turned. pale, 

"Tm ations) I've made 
b mietake, hut 

Carmen Hirnet hn Hirn, 

“A mistake, You mean 

^^ understatement, Ben- 
ka. You live jn the 
Warft o the next 
Mone Wh —irectly above 
this one, 

Five mirutes later 
Benhall arrived at his 
own abarÓment, his ents 
il) rinsing with. police 
edonmeneé. 

"The trouble with 
vou people is that vni 
| Banie ton easily.” the 
, keeper of the law had bel- 
| hee "Na method, that's 
what it ix" 

Joseph elesed his doo! 
behind: him. Obviously he 
had pressed the wrong 
button when in the auto- 
matic lift and had arrived 


=s "Gra Fu 


eee — — 
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& OR hoà A hh 55ꝛÿ hÀRR.- 


OBINSON'S death 

had to look like an 
accident and Martin was 
sure he could achieve 
that effect. 


He stooped iver 
prostrate fieure at the 
luot of the celar steps 
and poured wine from à 
bottle ter the dead 
mans clothes, forced 
some dawn his throat, He 
Ihen mashed the bottle 
and placed the shattered 
heck in the sand of the 
, verse 

Then he hurried up. the 
Stoch steps back ina the 
kitchen. where he wrap 
ped ihe bloodstained 
Doker i a prece of news 
paper, 

‘hat 


the 


else was there to 
be dope? He stood. back, 
Looming his bey eves 
about the Kitchen He 
grunted as he noticed 
unalb abats ol bho on 
the shiny. uestem 

He stoopet anc wiped 


He had bern ChBuer 
by Carte to toll Rebin- 
EUM Carter - business 
parteecr in teir Dmnpert- 
ing business. whith Car- 
er used as a Iront for 


smusagling operations 
— 


With Robinson aut of 
the wav, Carer world 
have pimapiets control of 


the nine 

“But idus to look like 
an accent," be nad told 
Mali 

Martin had nodded his 
harrow head “Sure. 
leave th ty me” 

He stepped üp the pas- 
June — and entered the 
lonnie-roonm, groping for 
the seiten ^ — shaded 
lamp on a bahy grand 
iaro told him he had 
found it ike approached 
a toek tail Cabinet of Ben- 
erus danendene, stocked 
adequately witha variety 
of nu best brands of 
gears and dinner 
Wittes He bad first 
noticed Die cabinet. when 
he had imber through 
the Dource-rooni window 
luat Lwentwv minutes De- 
[ove 

Cartes hit [ae Un (he 
window unlocked For him 


the bead from the floor when he hae vested. his 
with is bandkerchaet. partner thy Bre iOus 
ind replaced it in his | night Ho had also sup- 
fiat poeket whieh con- pied Martin with a de- 
"arb an onen paper bag | failed sketi ht- plan pi 
ty save the Minne from | Robroson' s. hause, show- 
ista mg fiers, wandews, ficht 

He had been eumaned |switehies Ke tx assist 
bear Manhas him ano eniumewernne the 


rey lail mahin-! 


| smashed 


, and 


MC IF Ses 


the 


SW Hense. 


ihid sno chsoneeri ne 
| "ieekdent." 

Gale one tina had 
Marlin worried This 
was to Satt M rin Ox- 
ulate aw Robinson vould 
lode fis lhota und 
tunities down the steps. 

When Marta had 
wrambled ě npa the 
Winne inf tha lounge 


room tbe Coektall eunamet 
had solved hie problem, 
Judging by (he stock of 
Robinson s uid relresh- 
ment and considering he 
lived alone he was quite 
„ bay far the steam, Mar- 


tin repsonecd, Su why 
eouldn'! te have been 
larinkuus esther heavily 
tonight and become a 
little. tipsy? Kt all, 
people cinder the ine 
| Nuenee werent exactly 
pabed for their sense of 
balances and sure oled 
NIIS - 


| Hence the wine and the 


KY oro Tree 


bottle in 
man's hand al 


| he 
{he 
Martin 


| Mead 


foot of the steps. 

r ened the cabinet with 
Hoved fingers lor {he 
ond tame that hight 
and selected anether 
bottle 


He elosec the cabinet, 
switehed of the lamp, 
vlosed the door and ye. 
inrned to the kitchen a 
«mie on his thin lips 

He opened the Kiti hen 
,eubinet above the sink 
| ang selected a — chavs 
which he reasoned wuld 
carry plenty of Robinson 
prints. He opened the 
Hottie and Hlled the oss, 
HOUTIDR The rest dew Thu 
: nk and running the tap 
After it. He then thiew 
the bottie nia the ae 
dropped the a! 
miter it. 

The glass thudded ont 


ifs 


tr linoleum., a poe! uf 
wine rapidly spreariig 
ever the Nager 

“Yooh,” he breathed 


| That'll make it look ike 
| Robinsor 
| Martin 


Was un u Spi! 
peked um the 
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bingo Was qu a Spree” 
Marlin picked up tha 
püper-wrapped poker aud 


made for the cet, 
SOR off the light. 
|, He closed the trout 


taor behind him. turned 
40 his coMar, pulled dus 
Hat over his. face und 
hurried down, the front 
(bath to the gate. 

He had parked his var 
around the corner a hull 
block away in the shadow 
uf a tree. A few minutes 

| later he jabbed the starter 
sutton, setting the Bor not 
quivering to the tune af 
ght cylinders He arowa 
nt tax 

Carter was walling 
when Martin arriveti ui 
nis apartment on (he 
worth side of the hat bur. 

"Evervthing go f. 
sieht, Martin:“ He ii- 

auired, closing the dot 
behind his employee, 

"Perfect chuckled 
Martin, dragging off lis 

reat, "Did the job in just 
thirty minutes, Weich 
reminds me — von still 
haw to pay me the other 
live hundred, Carter, ld 
boy," he drawled. "Haul 
before the job and hu 
alter it. Remember" " 
“Youll get your money 
— when vou tell me bow 
the job went, Tp awill look 
hike an ay Carter 
wounded slightly arius 
"You bet it will. When 


| @limbed . through trie 
lounge window. Sog cn 
kindly left unlocked I 


noticed Robinson hud a 
wel - stocked Saka 
cabinet.” 

Carter nodded. Ratin- 
son did a lot of entertastis 
ing at his house, — Hos 
parties were quite famus 


— — — — 
— ͤ »üJ— € M ——— n — — 


“| figured that," eut 
in Martin. “Thats: why 
| spilied a lot of wine 
about the kitchen and leit 
a smashed bottle in Bot- 
(son's hand, IEN look 
Hike he bad ame too ny 
ata went bouncins down 
the steps to Kingdom 


He broke oH as he 


He broke off as he 
noticed Carter's fave tue 
a pasty vellow, his ey. 
begin to. bulge, 

“What's up 


c s with von, 
"arter 


Any thin 
Wrong?“ Martin's voii 
lóst its contient note 
“Why do you look at me 
like that?' 

Carter collapsed in a 
hain “You damn foul!” 
he nmnionued "Robinson 
Óhirew bis parties, but the 
Bros Was there jor guests 
only Robinson Was 4 
strict teetotaller!" 


Noct ME hirot and 
mmewdormfs iw 


thin tr are 
Eteran. aed. tf at tranne 
1 fhe phot ot à Un 
Leer non usw i duer PO 
ineguissetrien and Fa mor. (n 
tended ta cy mm wih 
narsan 


iiiiirizriiLrisiidiii 


nel 
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MARK STEYENS 

leaned back in the 
well - padded chair, 
stretched his long legs 
and relaxed in luxurious 
comfort. 

It was near the close of the 
day and the chilly evening air 
was filled with the clang of 
homeward-bound trams and 


yelling of paper boys, with 


the late editions. 

Yes, 
close 
merce for that day, as the 
veil of dusk settled upon the 
towering jungle of bricks and 
mortar. 

Mark closed his eyes; how 
weary he felt! He shifted in 
his chair, opened his eyes 
again and looked at the clock 
which had ticked for more 
than half a century, covering 


Alem ———— af bu rro nnl mn. 


soon the city would 


its door on the com- 


Man mira century, covering 
the reizn of two general man- 
agers, Twenty past fivel 

* Soon the office would be 
shut and the staff would trek 
to crowded elevators, as they 
had done yesterday, and the 
day before, and the day be- 
fore that, and the year before 
that; as they would continue 
lo do in the years to ccme. 

His gaze wandered about 
the office, with its shiny red- 
brown mahogany table, its 
fluorescent lighting, its om- 
posing array of black and 
white telephones, and to its 
several leather-padded chairs, 
strewn about at invitingly 
carcless angics. 


b EFORE him, to 
the right side of his desk, 
was à little control-panel with 
a row of ivory buttons, To 
press one would summon a 
smart, young stenographer, 
notebook poised. 


notedook puiseu, | 

Mark heaved a long sigh. 
On the far side of the tall, 
teakwood door that faced him. 
across the thickly carpeted 
floor, painted in black letters, 
encased in a white frame, 
were the words: “GENERAL 
MANAGER.” Those words 
and what they stood for made 
him feel pretty good. 

To attain such a position in 
the cdmpany took many long 
years of service; vary few 
reached the executive posts. 

He closed his eyes again, 


to think—to think of a day, 


long years agọ . . . he saw 
himself at sixteen, when be 
had stood outside that same 
door, with those very same 
words, “GENERAL MAN- 
AGER," glaring balefully out 
at him. It was his first job 
and he felt more nervous 
than on his first day at High. 

As the office boy had usber- 
ed him into the august pre- 
sence of the general manager, 
a Mr. Peters, he had felt 
strangely awed by the stuffy 
formality of the place, It had 
been even worse than being 
brought up before the Head 
at school: 

When the grey-haired gen- 
tleman had peered  short- 
sightedly at him across a 
paper-littered desk, his longue 
had cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth and his throat had 
turned into one, big knot., He 
didn't know what to do with 
his hands; his feet, too, 
seemed awkward and in the, 
way. 

“Well, boy?" the general 
inanager had demanded in a 
deep, grut voice, which was | 


“What's y name?" 
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Then had followed a seem- 
ingly never-ending interview, 
which had concluded with the 
words: 

“Well, son, I'll give you a 
trial. You can start on Mon- 
day.” Mr. Peters had paused, 
"And I'm not Boing to call you 
Mark—you don't ‘look like 
cne. PN cal you, Steve. 
Mind?” 

Mark, or rather, Steve, 
shook his head. "No, Sir.“ 


Ma. PETERS’ sil- 
ver head dropped back to his 
papers. The interview was at 
an end, 

Mark had caught the bus 
home, Mr. Peters’ words still 
ringing in his ears. He had 
given the customary sermon 
on how he “had started at first 
as an office boy, and had 
worked his way up to the posi- 
tion he now held by hard 
work and perseverance." 
Young Mark had listened — 
and before it was all over was 
trying to work out just how 
much he would receive when 
ne wes general manager. 

Old Peter, was a good 
orator, especially to office- 
boys-to-be. < 

That had been over twenty 
years ago 

The following Monday 
morning he had arrived, early 


(le create a sand N t 
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(io create a good impression), 
his best su:t draping his adol- 
escent frame. He wished he 
hadn’t been so immaculate in 
his dress, tor :t made him ap- 
pear conspicuous. 

His duties didn’t warrant 
such grandeur. His first chores 
entailed making the morning 
and afternoon tea for Mr, 
Peters, a job that would make 


or break a beginner, depend- . 


ing upon the strength of the 
tea. In between making tea 
he ran errands. 

Then he graduated to the 
mail order desk, then on to 
the accounts and looking after 
the ledger.  He'd hated the 
ledger most of all 


hi OW he had 
dreamed of one day sitting 
in this chair, pressing buttons, 
giving commands. It would 
be like being king of a king- 
dom of office boys, clerks, ac- 
countants and salesmen, Yes, 
it was a great job! 

The clock interrupted his 
meditations with an uncere- 
nionious bong! At last, it was 
five-thirty 

Mark puked himself out of 
ihe depths of the chair and 
was preparing to leave when 
the door burst open. In swept 
an old silver-haired mzn, who 
boomed in a surprisingly pow- 
erful voice: 

"Its all right now, Steve. 
You can go, when you finish 
entering up the  ledger. 
Fhanks jor minding my office 
for me.” 

"Don't mention it, Mr. 
Peters" murmured Mark as 
the door marked “General 
Manager" closed behind him. 


IVILPIAAE SE Ae DA de 


Note: All characters and inti- 
dents in this story are imaginary, 
and if any name used be that of 
a . person such use is due 
to , ertence and is not in- 
7204434 to refer to such person. 
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By ALAN J. 
WARDROPE 


——  — 


E was Christmas eve, 

-and most of the 
houses on the Heights 
were flood-lit; gay song 
and chatter could be 
heard drifting out over 


wide lawns. 

But not so the house on 
the corner of Beamelle Road, 

The house was in total 
darkness, which was the reg- 
son why Ned Foxton had 
chosen it for that night's 
operations. Most probably 
all were out, celebrating else- 
where, reasoned Ned. 

Entry was no problem to 
Ned, and within five minutes 
he was sliding a window shut 
behind him. * 

Inside all was still 

He crept on down. the 
ard eventially Tneastecd 


hall 


WN pe o 
v, 
x 
S t j 
Seay 


AT 


27 UAL "Ula WU WV RA. Chas teense 


try it first. 
e had barely gained the 
- when he heard the door 
k. He switched off the 
h, but before he could 
shelter a beam nom 
her torch fastened on 
He was trapped! 
ie 
(ote: AM characters and ingi- 
Hs in this story are imaginary 
lif any name used be that of 


iving person such use is due to 
a living person such use is Aue lo 


ELL Le 


Ned Foxton stood still in 
the beam of light thrown from 
the doorway for what seemed 
an eternity. 

“jts all right. It appears 
that each of us had the same 
idea, young man. The voice 
was that of an elderly man. 

Ned gave a sigh of relief. 
What an amaziug piece of 
luck. 

"PI switch on the light," 
said the other, closing the door, 
behind him. 

"Don't be crazy," snapped 
Ned. Somebody might.“ 

"It's all right, returned the 
other. "I've been all through 
the house; nobody's here ex- 
cept you and me.” He switch- 
ed on the light, 

He was old—too old for this 
sort of thing, thought Ned. 
fail, stooped, silver-haired, 


the | with large blue eyes—mourn- 
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under the doot. The glow 
moved about, a pin-point of 
light. Someone was using a 
torch. 


Note: All characters amd ingi- 
dents in this story are imaginary, 
and if any name used be that of 
a living person such use is due 
to inadverience and is ot in- 
tended to refer to such person. 


Sam placed a hand on ihe 
door knob, blood thumping 
through his temples. Slowly he 
turned the knob—inch by inch 
till it would go no further. He 
kad now only to push open the 
door, 

At the far end of the study 
u muffled figure, back to Sam, 
tfrouched over a small writin 
desk; a torch was proaped 
with a bookend, leaving the 
man's hands free to work on 
the lock. 

So engrossed was he at his 
job, Sam was able to creep up 
behind him. Now or never. 
With a quick lunge Sam 
snatched up the torch and 
leapt back a few paces, play- 
ing the beam into a face ‘that 
registered bewilderment and 
alarm. 

“Don't try anything—lI’m 
armed,” lied Sam, knowing 
the other was blinded by the 
torch, 

He was quite a young chap: 
no more than a kid, seventeen 
or eighteen at the outside. 

"I didn’t mean no arm, 
nister,” he whined. 

“Well, why did you try and 
rob this house if you didn't 
mean anything?" 

"I don't know," replied the 
boy, a little sullenly, "Maybe 
I was after a little easy 
money.” 

"Easy money? I think your 
racket is just about the hard- 
est way to make money there 
is. If you're caught—it's pri- 


is. If you're caught—it's pri- 
sen. To live decently by this 


sort of thing you must expose 
yourself to these risks several 
times a month; unless you rob: 
a bank and -retire for life. 
What's easy about it?" 

The kid didn't answer, just 


-stared at the floor. 


Sam edged back and felt 
for the light switch. He 
eventually found it and 
snapped on the reading lamp, 
yamming 'the torch into his 
pocket so that it bulged 
theateningly. He'd beitet 
keep the boy believing he was 
armed, just in case. - 

"If I did send for the police 
you'd probably get six months 
—less for a first offence—" 

The kid shifted from one 
foot to the othef. 

"—— then after six months 
yoü'd come out worse than 
ever — and more dangerous, 
In gaol you'd, meet more ex- 
perienced types; you'd learn 
plenty," Sam paused, watch- 
ing tbe kid's downcast face. 


ts 
Vas come out worse 
than you went in—and if I had 
the bad luck to run up against 
you again, you'd be a hand- 
ful, By then you'd make 
sure you had a weapon of 
some sort handy, and you'd 
be facing the doar—noi like I 
found you tonight.” 
The kid's eyes flashed, 
“So?! t 
"So—1 don send for the 
police. Instead, son, I want 
you to clear out and find 
yourself a job—an honest job, 
and don't let this game get 
into your system — it's like 
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into your system — it's like 
tobacco, hard to give it away.” 

"The ‘kid looked amazed. 
“You mean you gonna let me 
Bo—iree?" — . 

Sam nodded. "Remember, 
if you get caught again, the 
next one mightn’t think as I 
do. Most of them don't un- 
derstand. I do. Sam besi- 
tated. “Yes, son, I know just 
how tough the game is.” 

There was a’ moment of 
silence. 

“You'd better clear out.” 

The boy backed towards the 
window. "Ge, mister" he 
began. “I don't know what 
tO Bu a c 

"Then dcn't say it. But I 
hope you know what to. do. 
Go straight and stay that way 
and you won't be sorry;" 

Then the kid was gone, 
leaving only the curtains 
blowing about an open win- 
dow. 

Sam put out the light, shut 
the window and went slowly 
upstairs. i , 


H: remembered a 
night many years ago when he 
had had a torch shone in his 
face, a heavy hand holding 
him by the collar: the dif- 
ference was that he'd gut nine 
months, and had come out 
hating the world, carrying a 
giant-size chip on his 
shoulder. He was still carry- 
ing it. 


He entered the bedroom and 


slammed shut his case and 
headed back downstairs. The 
case was heavy. Silverware 
was fetching quite a good 
price today . . . Not a bad 
night's haul. Not bad al all. 

Quietly he slipped from a 
Side door—into the arms of 
two large policemen Ther 


MAR A e sete ASSN VLG in 01 
two large policemen. They 
didn't let him go, but he had 
the satisfaction. of knowing 
he'd saved a silly kid. 
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The kid grinned. “That 
sounds like a holiday." 


pocket. He withdrew a 
crumpled cket of cig- 
arettes, then felt for 
matches, He lit up, He 
was about to replace the 
cigarettes when he re- 
membered his neighbor, 
He proferred the pack, 
The smaller man fumbled 
for a cigarette with his 
right hand. The large man 
lit a match, The other 


"My 
smoke," It was the kid 
again. "He used to smoke 
a lot" . 

The man threw his 
bumper to the floor and 
squashed it out with his 

"Did he?" 


shoe. 
There was a moment of 
hyd 
out a  cnua  uragsum 101 ^ addy was a 
E hands of the rail- | along. OE lero 


Note: All characters and 

QUT incidente e rare a 
AX No. 12, a west-bound || ' nary os 4 A w ving moments of silence, The 
epared to depart, steam || perzon such use is due to Kid leaned across confi- 


way clock clasped eee eee (490 EAREIRIAARABAA 0 T EAR AER A894 | "Yes Were you?" 


| isties blowing, || Imadvertence and is mot dentially. 
een vd ng. hi intended to refer to such | “My didi was a brave 
Two men sat alone in || person. soldier. Mummy has his 


a box compartment of the ee ee eee eee eee, medals. They ve got 
last car, One was large mot much could be said Pretty ribbons on them. 
and beefy with a lum y abou! the boy except that Red, EUM BEA blue, just 


The small man smiled 
ner, his sallow face | Pretty, not ugly. nother Slightly. “You must be 
framed by a shock of dark settled back in a corner de, Proud of your 


hair. aud closed ter eyes. The EY! 

Another DA Bas train rumbled on, a at 3 um 
sounded. S WU The smaller man looked with ege a 
gan to meve, ‘across and saw that the pm i meets gels and if 
HE door of the compart- boy was watching him) [ij go there and see him, 

ment jerk 2 The kid smiled. “My | end RM ree of us can 
2 w ; name's Peter," he grinned g r again. 


floor. A woman followed ; The man was silent, 
4 Mer o 
* aS way? 

arm helped a small boy „, 1m going away to the By Alan J. 
in after the woman. The Country fo live, | diy” de. Wardrope 

orter banged the door f. " P p.e 
and was gone. tormined 1 maka cr eer 

The woman was of the fo live in the country? ^| The boy sat for a few 


small, worried variety ES nts looking hard at 
who seem complete with- 5 of change ne Rcgi Eo up 
out a child dragging he ki grinned. That with the angels some day, 


alane anisi Ua a wa 


124724, 12:04 PM 
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eros pues any; eg Pe small man hesitat- 
11 don't know, Peter. . en bent over the 


earnest little face. "Now 


Not all of us go up there, 1| go to sleep.” he said, 


ou know. 
á The kid’s face fell. THE train rattied 
"Gee, mister, I hope you threugh the night. The 
do. I'd like to meet || woman and the boy slept. 
my dadd ummy's al- || The large man leaned y 
ways te me everyone || the window. The small 
used to daddy. man sat thinking. 

The boy dis- 


mother who had 


_ th broad sweep of platform 
“roa L. ^x | was slipping Post The 


“Cou 
side you?” 
seat. 
The man nod 
past your bed 
The ki 
across the 


snuggled down 


he I 
twi 


position. 
"I forgot to 


prayers," 


playing tombstone A 
looked at his rome. | signal box swam from out 


Toward dawn the train 
teeth. began to ease down. 


0 darkness, then a 


. |large man rose to get 


up. 
indicated Le unl man rose with | 
an unoccupied stretch of 


ded. “It's boy 80 as to avoid dis- 
ed s 


carefully moving 
away from the sleeping | 


turbing him 


cls Sheed The larger man slipped 


bt ine coat to his other arm 


seat as he clambered down to 
«rp — 55 8 his com- 
ay quite still, then he ecu je ES ping * 

sted to a half-sitting arms 1 ^ " ; 


by the steel bracelets 
explained. which had bound them for 


“If I don't say them every |™2Py hours, 


t mummy said God'll 
gel mad at 


"Well 


you'd better 8 
"Do 


you 
ers, mister $ 

Ww S than cOlWed. He The train shrieked and 

looked across at the boy's 

sleeping mother and then 

at his neighbor. T 


Y platform, the ^ gravel 
ae um ‘crunching under their 
say your deren The cop and the 


large 


man took one last look 
e . i at the train as it clatter 
The boy knelt on, the = oe lm dawning of 
floor and mumb t ` 
if for a half mhi He wondered if hed 
ute. "Then he 


back on to the seat and 
nestled hís bead against 
the man, 
S 
abou n 
he 


said 
moments 


dad. He somehow doubl- 
ed if he would, 


clambered i ever get to seeing the kid's | 


ny you sayin 
bedtiche f 
fter a few 


0 silence. 
"Daddy used to be always 


sayi i 
oe he?" 


"Yes, And he used to 


let me kiss hi 
ht, too." 


ní ; 
The small man hesitat- 
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By Alon J., 
W ardrope 


ALSTON SILVER 
stood at the french 


window watching the 
rain start from a sullen 
sky. 


It Was as if the heavens 
were weeping, he thought, 
because tonight Weston 
musi die, 

He lit a cigarette and 
blew smoke a! the misted 
glass. With Weston re- 
moved trom the scene, the 
mouey trom their last 

“ob” would be all his. 

After all, Weston's cul 
of 50 pe would make a 
big hole io £10,000. 

He smiled at the rain- 
specked glass, He had 
never left anything o 
chance during his mete- 


A Tn 2h“ po A 


chance during ‘his mele- 
orit career, because he al- 
WAYS made a point of tak- 
ing into account the psy- 
ehologica] tacto, 


FFF 

He lit another cigarette 
Know a son's weak- 
nesses and vou have the 
weakest link in his rezist- 
ance chain. 

The cigarette burned 
down, He dashed it to 
**- --ppet and squashed 
e glowing ember: 
ie toe of his patent- 
shoe 
'r had given Wes- 
„ 394 of thought dur- 
ng the past week while 
ne had hidden oul til! the 
we-snd-cry eased. He 
»ad also given the money. 
which eston would be 
bringing to the house to- 
night, deepest considers- 
Hor, 

He had stipulated thal 
Weston leave the cottage 
in the mountains exactly 
a week after the hold-up. 

"A M edi i gm fac- 
tor. " had explained. 
o MP ME has taugh! 
me thal, just agx a person 
sleeps héavies! hetween 
the last hour of darkness 
and the first light ol 
dawn, the police are leas! 
diligent a week after a 
crime, 

"A day after an offence 
two days, or more. the 
police are on their toes— 
out when they find no 
clues, make no headway 
they momentarily relax. 
A month later they may 


* rr say LR II £L] 
A month later thev may 
be still as keen as the da 
a crime was commitle 
but in that 'siack' period 
vou have a chance to 
move.” 

Silver had spoken with 
calm  eonvietion in ‘his 
voice, but had no idea 
whether his theory was 
true or false—in fact, he 
didn't care, But he knew 
assurance was a conta- 
gious force, and Weston 
would really believe his 
words and so periorm a 
better job. 

After dark it was still 
raining when the head- 
lamps of Weston's sedan 
swept up the drive, Its 
beams played over the 
house as the car rolled 
around the cireular track 
and crunched to a halt by 
the porch, 

Silver watched Weston's 
arrival from the window 
à fresh cigarette smoul- 
dering in his white fin- 
gers 

A minute later he took 


— eee 


| Weston's eat and hung 


it on the hallstand. He 
noted a small black b 
under the man's arm, 
seemed funny that ten 
thousand and ati the 
| things ii could buy could 


be HR, in 30 am n 
bas. "y „ 
i MET tj "od m yt 
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He opened the study 
doo: and motioned Wes- 
ten to enter, 

"We'll get straight dowa 
io business,” he said. 

Weston grunted, "Yeah. 
The sooner we're fixed up 
and I'm away the better 
PI like it, Every cop on 
the beat has a complete 
ote picture of me by 
now 


"D know, It was too 
bed the teller lived long 
enough to talk, But ik 
can't be helped now. 

Westen eased his lona 
trame into a chair, Silver 


stood and watched itis 
every move. 

"You've brought the 
money?" It was mcr? a 


statement than a oues- 


tion. 
| "Yeah, Every penny, 
os split the kitty and 
Ln blow." 
Silver opened the cock- 
| tail cabinet, 
First let's have a drink 
on it You look as though 
you could do with one 
Weston didn't answer. 
Silver knew he couldn't 
‘refuse a drink. When a 
bottle appeared, Weston's 
vocabulary immediateiv 
aropped the word “no ' 
| As he poured two 
glasses he dropped a 
small pellet into one of 
the drinks, He had car- 
ried the pellet in his palo 
‘sume hearing Weston's 
| Car approach. 
| He turned and handed 
Weston a glass, then 
raised his own. "Here's 
|, cheers—" The telephone 
in the next room shrilled. 
"Excuse me. Weston. 
Finish your drink. I'll be 
right back.” 
| A minute later Silver 
returned. He noted that 
Weston's glass was hali- 
empty. "Wrong number,” 
| he explained. 
Weston drained his 
glass. "Thanks, Now let's 


settle our business he 
breathed heavily. 
“What's the . hurry?” 


smiled Silver, ae 


smiled Silver, watching 
Weston replace his empty 
glass on the table, "Have 
another drink." 

Weston shook his head. 
"No. One's enou Let’ E 
get down to business 

Siiver replaced his glass 
beside Weston's. 

|, "Why did vou switch 
qe when I answered 

he phone?” he ‘asked 
softly, 

Weston's face paled, He 
knéw to lie would be 

useless, "Aw gee, Silver.” 
he whined, man's gor 
to be sea 5 With thous- 
ands at stake. 
| "Yes, 1 know," smiled 
Ed "I. don't blame 
I] 


vou," He lit a cigaretic. 

‘You see, Weston, T gave 
you — so to speak — a 
‘sporting chance 1 
doctored my own drink 
[hes g vou switched drinks 


West a = 
youre feret . 


^ "No, dead serious 
You'll be dead in live 
minutes," returned Silver 
cal miy. 


As always. Silver was 
|right, Weston was dead 
within five minutes, But 
what puzzled him was 
why Weston had dua with 


# emile on 
| But ma be E fact ~ 
that the R contained 


‘only a few old 
papers, cut to the size of 
currency notes, explained 
this It was a factor Silver 
peo pat s taken into con- 


Wes 
died with one pe halt . 


i& pocket, — 
oa ai Mie gun. . 
re beta es , 1 P 
Mote- All enen uns anda 


incidents in this story ro 
imaginary, ond : any name 
use be that of w eig 
17 EON such use is due to 

uertenve and ts nor in» 
Lencied to relier to auch 
person 


news - . 


* 


be ime 
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Sun vent story 


y 
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HE nurse smiled at 
Simon as she shut the 
deor behind his stooped 
body. It was a flashing 
smile of friendliness and 


sincerity, he thought. 


Simon paused on Dr. 
Mant's porch, the memory 
of the girl's murmured 
goodbye still whispering 
in his ears. She was so 
yogng, so full of life, 
thought Simon, You'd al- 
most think she knew... 
When he had entered 
the surgery it had been 
raining. Now ja 
breaks of blue had ap- 
ared in the grey and 
he rain had stopped, The 
air smelt fresh and earthy 
and the trees that march- 
ed away into town on 
each side of the road 
looked green and washed. 
He hunched his coat 
about his halding head 
and stepped down the 
chipped marble steps to 
the gate, avoiding csre- 
fullv a pool of water that 
had formed in the sag- 
ging paving stones, 


For him wet feet in- 


variably 
which necessitated a stay 


in bed of at least a week. 


The thought of his health 
made him smile as he 


opened the creaking gate. gs 
ni 


He walked slowly back 
foward the shopping 
block, He didn't feel like 
returning to the boarding 
house inimeciately. He 


meant a cold about 


house immediately, He 
wanted to walk and 
think and get things 


Straight in his mind. 

_ Actually there was very 
little to be straightened 
out. It was more a case 


of accepting the fact he 
had only about three 
months in which to live. 
People walked past 
him, brushing him, ignor- 
ing him, each intent on 
small everyday worries. . 


pue were probably 
worrying about suc 
things as the price of 
butter, whether they 
w catch the five-ten 
bus from the 

ld clear 


by the weekend. ' 
Simon wanted to laugh, 
It was so silly. He want- 
ed to grab every rson 
he saw by the lapels and 
shake them and tell them 
th could go on living 
and were under no such 
sentence as he was, He 
fought back the urge. 


He walked on into the 
deepening dusk and said 
nothing. The strange 
thing was he was not 
worrying at all himself. 
He merely accepted 
things. 
|, It was hard to analyse 
how he felt. It was like 
somethin ne dnd 

rs or! 
War — France. 

They had been bom- 
barded for three days, the 
ground bucking and 
Al through 
the thir ght the dark- 
ness had flashed, roared, 
and earth had spewed up 
in muddy fountains as 
shells bit deep into the 
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country of No- 
Man's Land. - 

A couple of conscripts 
had gone mad. One had. 
ru away into the 
night to perish. The 
other had been bashed in- 
to unconsciousness for his 
own safety. 

Each man would have 
freely admitted that he 
was scared. So much so 
that they avoided each 

er's faces. | 
en the barrage had 

ose who Were 

left knew that the attack | 
had come. That steei- 
helmeted figures - would 
emerge like charging 
phantoms from the mist. 

When the first machine 
Eun stutitered he'd fell 
easy in his mind. It was 
knowing what he now had 
to face. You could see a 
Hun, but you couldn't see 
a shell. He felt some- 
thing like that now. 


HE'D known he had 
. been sick for a long 
time. The pps reat 

in his chest ha 
to him of many 
the legacy 


. And now 
he had but 12 weeks to 
live 


When he reached the 
busy section, it was al- 
most night. He consulted 
his watch, one of the fam- 
ily heirloom variety that 
ticked away eternity at 
the end of a gold chain. | 


got old, 
was raining 
again. A cafe spilled light 
across the pavement. in 
side wc 1 sm 1 
a er, nie. 
A are erie Hr cher fip. 
ped hamburger steak on 
a greasy spatula. He 


seemed ta heckon to 
Simon. 
There was an empty 


table in a corner under a 
nodding fan. A pert little 
waitress t his order. 
Simon folded the menu 
and glanced around the 
room, 

A tired looking middle- 
aged matron plumped 
into the seat opposite with 
two kids, t boys, Ld 
were about ten years ol 
CTUVUUCOOAOS Am — AT ee 


thought Simon, only he 
wasn't sure. He'd never 
married and wasn't well 


| 


| 


| 
| 


versed in calculating 
ages. 1 
He was at the stage 7 


where people were either 
young or old, The in- 
beiweens sometimes be- 
longed to both categories, 
and made it very confus- 

ing for an old man. 

He listened to 
conversalion and le 
the elder boy's name was 
Johnny. Johnny squirm- 
ed in his seat and kicked 
Simon under the we 
; e 


their 


with 8 shoes a 
younger boy ran grubby 
fingers over the white 
tablecloth. Simon didn't 
care. 

The boys then started 
scuffling over who would 
read the menu, Johnny 
knocked Over a belj- 
shaped bottle of vinegar. 
The sea of varnish-color- 
ed liquid spread over the 
table and dripped into 
Simon's lap. 

The woman flushed and 
pulled the boys from the 
nie " aha a 

“ 'm sorry," 

Gimon smiled. And 
came easily, too. 

"Quite all right, 
| madam," he said, dabbjng 
| at his trousers with a 
| handkerchief. It — would 


n. 
it 


1 
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——— m on ae lan: u 
take more than such triv- 
ial matters to worry him 
in the next few weeks, 
For the first time he felt 
he really knew what liv- 
ing was. 


HE finished his meal at 

about the same time 
as the woman and her 
two boys. He stood aside 
so she could pay her bill 
first. No, madam, he as- 
sured her, he was in no 
hurry. He had plenty of 
ume. Plenty. 

The rain still fell and 
the night air smarted his 
face after the warmth of 
the cafe, He would walk 
"o ‘tne "boarding-house, 
have a glass of hot milk, 

o bed, 


then 
The woman. and her 


under the dri awn- 
ing. She hailed à cab 
which squealed to a halt 
out in the road. 

Then one of the yer 
Johnny, broke away an 
ran to the waiting sedan. 
He didn’t see the bus, 
MIN did. à Md 

e ran and reac e 

and lifted him es 


pes raa S to 
an ambulance. Half 6an- 


words. “ .. that was a 


game thing he anu HL 
and almost he wanted to 
laugh. Almost. 


By ALAN J. 
WARDROPE 
AM crouched beside 
a bed, stuffing a 


miscellaneous array of 
property into his case. 
He had been so 
employed for minutes 
before he realised that 


something was wrong. 


He paused and listened. He 
could have sworn he heard 
a sound, but, except for him- 
self, the house should have 
been empty. A minute passed. 

He was about to return to 
his packing when he heard it 
again; much clearer this time. 
Someone had closed a window 
somewhere downstairs. 

Sam rose to his feet and 
Lstened again, He heard no 
more. He crossed to the door 


ii QEL Be eles 


riore. He crossed to the door 
cl the bedroom, snapped off 
the light and slipped out into 
tne corridor. He stood motion- 
less for a few moments, allow- 
ing his eyes to become accus- 
tomed to the semi-gloom be- 
fore moving towards the stair 
lead. 

Standing there, he seemeu 
to be peering down the gap- 
ing mouth of a mine shaft, 
F. verything was still and quiet 
as if even the furnishings were 
watching him, all hostile. 

He started downstairs to the 
shadew-shrouded floor below, 
counting steps as he went. It 
would help if he had to rush 
back up again in the darkness. 

He reached the bottom; still 
ro sound. Perhaps he was 
making a mistake, perhaps— 
but he heard something again. 

It seemed to come from the 
direction of the study. Before 
Sam reached the study door 
he could see a faint glow re- 
Pected on the shiny linoleum 
under the door. The glow 


under the door. The glow 
moved about, a pin-point of 
light. Someone was using a 
torch. 


Note: All characters amd inct- 
dents in this story are imaginary, 
and if any name used be that of 
a living person such use is due 
to inadvertence and is not in- 
tended to refer to such person. 


sam placed a hand on the 
door knob, blood thumping 
through his temples. Slowly he 
turned the knob—inch by inch 
till it would go no further. He 
had now only to push open the 
door, 

At the far end of the study 
u muffled figure, back to Sam; 
crouched over a small writing 
desk; a torch was propped 
with a bookend, leaving the 
man's hands free to work on 
the lock. 

So engrossed was he at his 
job, Sam was able to creep up 
behind him. Now or never. 
With a quick lunge Sam 
snatched up the torch and 
leapt back a few paces, play- 
ing the beam into a face that 
registered bewilderment and 
alarm. 

"Don't try anything—I'm 
armed,” lied Sam, knowing 
the other was blinded by the 
torch. 

He was quite a young chap: 
no more than a kid, seventeen 
or eighteen at the outside. 

"I didn't mean no 'arm, 
niister, he whined. 

“Well, why did you try and 
rob this house if you didn't 
mean anything?” 

"I don't know," replied the 
boy, a little sullenly, *Maybe 
I was after a little easy 
money.” 

“Easy money? I think your 
racket is just about the hard- 
est way to make money there 
is. Ik you're caught—it's pri- 


is. If you're caught—it's pri- 
son. To live decently by this 


sort of thing you must expose 
yourself to these risks several 
times a month; unless you rob: 
a bank and -retire for life. 
What's easy about it?" 

The kid didn't answer, just 
-stared at the floor. 

Sam edged back and felt 
for the light switch. He 
eventually found it and 
snapped on the reading lamp, 
ramming the torch into his 
pocket so that it bulged 
theateningly. He'd better 
keep the boy believing he was 
armed, just in case. : 

"If I did send for the police 
you'd probably get six months 
—less for a first offence—“ 

The kid shifted from one 
toot to the other. 


then after six months 
you'd come out worse than 
ever — and more dangerous. 


1n gaol you'd, meet more ex- 
perienced types; you'd learn 
plenty." Sam paused, watch- 
ing the kid's downcast face. 
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Y sess come out worse 
than you went in—and if I had 
the bad luck to run up against 
you again, you'd be a hand- 
ful. By then you'd make 
sure you had a weapon of 
some sort handy, and you'd 
be facing the door—not like I 
found you tonight." 

The kid's eyes 
"So?" 

“So—I don’t send for the 
police. Instead, son, I want 
you to clear out and find 
yourself a job—an honest job, 
and don't let this game gel 
into your system — it's like 


n 


flashed. 


into your system — it's like 
tobacco, hard to give it away." 

The 'kid looked amazed. 
“You mean you gonna let me 
Ho—iree?" .. 

Sam nodded. "Remember, 
if you get caught again, the 
next one mightn't think as I 
do. Most of them don't un- 
derstand. I do." Sam hesi- 
tated. “Yes, son, I know just 
how tough the game is." 

There was a: moment of 
silence. 

"You'd better clear out.“ 

The boy backed towards the 
window. "Ge, mister," he 
began. "I don't know what 
tO Say 2^ z 

"Then don't say it. But I 
hope you know what to. do. 
Go straight and'stay that way 
and you won't be sorry:“ 

Then the kid was gone, 
leaving only the curtains 
blowing about an open win- 
dow. 

Sam put out the light, shut 
the window and went slowly 
upstairs. 8 . 


H. remembered a 
night many years ago when he 
had had a torch shone in his 
face, a heavy hand holding 
him by the collar; the dif- 
ference was that he'd got nine 
months, and had come out 
hating the world, carrying a 
giant-size chip on his 
shoulder. He was still carry- 
ing it. 


He entered the bedroom and- 


slammed shut his case and 
headed back downstairs. The 
case was heavy. Silverware 
was fetching quite a good 
price today . . . Not a bad 
night's haul. Not bad al all. 

Quietly he slipped trom a 
side door—into the arms of 
two large nolicemen how 


e ² m — — PW" See GCO UI 
two large policemen. They 
didn't let him go, but he had 
the satisfaction of knowing 


he'd saved a silly kid, 


MELBOURNE, Australia = Paramount hosts greet 
thelr guests on arrival at the Barclay Theatre 
for the premiere of "Alfie." L to R: Bild Howard, | 
Esquire Theatre: Paramount g. 8 n. Jack Edwards; 
Mrs, Bill Howard; Robert L. Graham, Paramount 
managing director; Vivien Howard; Paramount's | 
Vietortan manager “es Coney and Paramount's ade 
ertising and publicity manager Alan Wardrope. 


The "Alfie" Story 


has had a many-phaaed cové&rage on PP 
20-21, but here 1s a cable from Alan 
Wardrope in Sydney to Guenter Schack 
in Mew York which indicates the true 
nature of the sensation this picture 
FE cont ing lng to create: 

"ALFTE" WAS BIGGER IW JUST Com 
CLüuDED ATH WERK AT SYDNEY'S PARAMOUNT 
THzATHR THAM IN ANY OF THE HUGE FRE 
GEDING WEEKS, FILM WHICH OPENED BID 
HAS CONTIMIED TO GROW AWD THERE T5 NO 
SIGN OF. SLACKENING. IN TORRID PAGE... 
UNTIL THe STH, BEST WEEN HAD BEEM THE 
kth, BUT THE MIGHTY èth TOPPED ITs 
FIGURE BY HEFTE 20 PERCENT MARGINM.,,.. 
CURRENTLY NEGOTIATING BID SPREAD IN 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE PIX OW WHAT PROMIN- 
ENT SYDNEY WOMEN BROADCASTERS, TV 
PERSONALITIES ETC. THINE OF "ALFIE" 
AND THe "ALFIE'S" IN THe ti LIVES, FOR 
A MAGAZINE TO COME IN LIKE THIS AFTER 
A FILM HAS RUN B WEEKS IS 'IMPRECEDEN- 
TED AND REFLECTS THE EXCITEMENT GEN- 
ERATED BY "ALFIE" REGARDS 

= WARDROPE 

The "Alfie" muccess story has gone 
from ‘great! to 'graatar' since the 
Wardrope cable streaked inte New York. 
The 9th week proved to be, in Sydney, 
the second highest in the engagement; 
and the Bth week in Melbourne, the Ird 
highest. So it is not difficnit to im- 
asine the “Alf-excltement" spreading 
throughout the Australian film Indus- 
try. In the meantime, Alan Wárdropa is 
in New Zealand, spreading the word in 
that country, prefixed always with the 
information that "'Alfie' will be the 
second biggest groaning film Paramount 
hia ever had in the Australian territ- 
ory, topped only by Cecil B, hene /s 
‘The Tan Commandments! ," 

It ia now legendary that one cannot 
tuna in radie or TY without hearing 
ihe "Alfie" song, or some news, quip 
nr allusion to the Michael Caine film, i 


ADORES 
"ALF | E" 


Source: Paramount World, internal company magazine. 


ADELAIDE ths sitet despateh to Guenter Schuck from Alan Vartrepe 
DE advert laing and publ fe lty direstar in next i 


£3) i - Mgr" 1 ' 
Er VIGIL. fal WM 
Q uud urs turf utar! E 
vA ** i * x 4 


Yol. 7, No. DESEES, 
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The conquest of Australia by kit continues with 


"ALETE" OPENED ADELAIDE OCTORER FIRST AND SERTTERED 

Al RiCCRDS AT MAJESTIC THEATRE INCLUDING THOSE SET BY 
"TEN COMMANDMENTS," "CARPETIMCGERS" AND "BECKET, ‘THE 
IMPACT OF "LLPTE" CAN BE GAUGED BY REACTION OF Noe 
PAPER ADELATDE NEWS WHICH CONDUCTED TEENAGE SURVEY POS 
I QUESTION "ARE BOYS ALL ALFIKSI, SAWE PAPER ALSO BAN 
B"; SPREAD THREE DAYS PRIOR TO OPENING, 


acne . 
D pan 1017 d 


E NEN Em A. om 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH 


VARIETY PICTURE GROSSES 9 


i Heat Bops D'way But ‘Harlow’ Wham 


Despite the hot, humid weather,|and RKO 58th Street, latter going 
rene is doing blockbuster into firstrun category for this en- 
trade, daydating the RKO Palace | gagement. 


Top line in the Broadway business report 
ALAN WARDROPE of Variety, issue of July 28th. 


AUSTRALIA'S GALA PREEM 
EVOKED A SIZZLING CABLE 


Following are highlights of cable from 
3 ey reporting gala premiere of "Harlow" 

the Prince Edward Thestre: 

"HARLOW" EXPLODED INTO SYDNEY WITH NOT 
ONE BUT TWO G&L’ PREMIERES AT PRINCE EDWARD 
THEATRE JULY 22 AND 23, CAPACITY AUDIENCES 
OF WIDEST STRATA BOTH EVENINGS, OPENING S*W 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNER OF CHANNEL TV7 CONTEST 
BASED ON EARLY HARLOW MOVIES WHICH ^TTR*CTED 
THOUSAND PLUS CONTZST^NTS. POLICE SUMMONED 
TO HANDLE CROWDS IN STREET ATTRACTED BY ARR- 
IVAL OF TV STARS 4ND SYDNEY'S CARROLL BAKER 


Of tha Polaca Pann Phe in the pr IMPERSONATOR JAN RENNISON ARRIVING IN VINTAGE 
the "Harlow" premiere. From lef AUTOMOBILES. FRIDAY NIGHT PREMIERE ATTRACTED 
Fames Ks RS e þerna E sgcrotary- MEMBERS OF PRESS AND ENTERTAINMENT WORLD, 

22 OEC ALLY PROMINENT CITIZENS AND 
Harlow!); Alan Wardrope, advertising= POLITICIANS, SOCI 
sre y manager; Tnok Edwardu, ene LEADERS OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, AND ALSO 
eral sales manager and Miss Diana MISS RENNISON MAKING ANOTHER GALA APPEARANCE. 


Wil i P 
Peeter e Penter of yap Wiston, a di ALL OF THIS BACKED BY MOST COMPREHENSIVE TV 


PRESS AND RADIO CAMPAIGN IN HISTORY OF PARA- 
MOUNT. TV CAMPAIGN OVER STATION ATN7 AND 
TCN9 RAN SEVEN DAYS PRIOR TO OPENING BACKED 
BY RADIO CAMPAIGN ON FIVE STATIONS AND NEWS- 
PAPER CAMPAIGN THAT RIVALLED THAT OF "THE 
CARPETBAGGERS™ PLUS MANY-SIDED PROMOTIONAL 
CAMPAIGN THAT WAS BIGGEST FOR ANY PICTURE 
EVER RELEASED HERE BY PARAMOUNT. 

- W'RDROPE 


In background, one of a rade of 
vintage] cars arriving at the Prince 
Edward Theatre for "Harlow" premiere, 


Source: Paramount World. internal companv maaazine. 


MICKAY « The Lors presenting "A 
by fth Paruscant^ in Vetter 
eomertaed abode Lo f y to the Great 
Merter watt tutte Inland vero 
itte A uM reir for 
the coming release of Mal Wall ts? 
"Paradise, Wien! aA Wyle," providing 
nA) bday prizes fee all lan tral BU. 
states on the laluri parete, Doit 
to art the Pies alreraft are In 
bent Qienslaed mirer Toy en- 
crear Santer left), ata irg tiroo- 
tor Xotert Le Gralwa, zeneral wies 
ret Jack twerds, afvert (sing aM 
rebif{oity sumar Han Wantrore, M 
creme f. (* 14 zun, ecibitor uM 
tusinersean Jie Taylor id M PUN, 
the Piper's piles, 


Source: Paramount World, internal company magazine. 


Australian Movies Alan Introduced to the world 
with the Australian Film Commission. 


On St. Valentine's Day 
in 1900 a party of 
schoolgirls set out to 
picnic at Hanging Rock. 
... Some were 
never to retum. 


7 "L who helps 
become a man. at? 


A RECOLLECTION OF EVIL 


serra RACHEL ROBERTS, DOMINIC GUARD 


“PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK” 


we HELEN MORSE, JACKI WEAVER 
A McELROY & McELROY Production produced in associ 
A film by PETER WEIR. Screenplay by CLIFF 


[ex THE MAN FROM 
RI 


Taking it to the World 


A marketing campaign the likes of which Australian cinema had never seen before; Alan had 
Picnic at Hanging Rock' voiced over into a host of foreign languages and marketed it aggressively 
at the Cannes Film Festival, resulting in record distribution sales which helped make it the most 
successful Australian movie of its day, internationally launching Peter Weir onto the world stage. 


France 


Pique-nique a Hanging Rock 


Germany 


Das erste Meisterwerk des Regisseurs von 
Der Club der toten Dichter’ und 


P D dro 


eee dne o ES DEA 
EIZI Ia ne 


à * 


Poland 


ma poðstawie powiesci Jo; 
T m ner 


— 
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01 Apr 1978 - Alan Wardrope sells films not flags 


Alan Wardrope sells 
films not flags 


66 Australia’s product line-up at Cannes this 

year is terrific—eigt features. Probabiy 

the strongest most diverse product list we've 

ever seen. 

The Australian Film Commission as 

MANO wanes ws Mx aoe recul 
lustry wants to lay a 

emi e ger compie g 

8 obody to Cannes to sell 
up deii films. The Commission 

goes to producers sell product. There 

won' be a kangaroo in sight! 

The support of individual producers’ 


efforts directly or through their agents is the 


way we're moving. 9) 


GE Speaking of moving. 
The movement of Jim Henrys office from 


our industry will now have a base and direct 
representation in the middle of activity in 


17 Feb 1977 - IN BRIEF 


IN BRIEF 
Picnic goes 
abroad 


The Australian Film 
Commission has 
announced that the 
Australian-made film 
Picnic at Hanging Rock 
has been sold to Holland 
Finland and Spain. The 
commission's marketing 
director, Mr Alan 
Wardrope, said the film, 
which had grossed more 
money than any other 
Australian movie, had also 
been sold in many other 
countries. 


American Theatre Owners’ Convention just 
last October and, believe me, Jim Henry and 
I lit some fires, the first shot fired in our 
planned approach to North America.99 


(c But back to Cannes: the best product 
line-up.we've ever had—we're ing at 
the Paris; we've had to to get thi 
excellent location. Jim Henry, i 
will join me there with Rea Francis 
68 rien 

presentation is to be strong— 

proba dod have io say ic agate but-this 
year—it's big. 99 


r 


30 Jun 1976 - Picnio sold overseas 


‘Picnic’ sold 


overseas : 
, The Australian film 
“Picnic at Hanging 


Rock” had been sold in 
England and South 
Africa, he Australian 
Film Commission an- 
nounced in Canberra yes- 
terday, 

Mr Alm — Wardrope. 
the commission's director 
of marketing, said the 
English — distributor Was 
GTO Films Ltd, of Lon- 
don. headed by Mr Bill 
Gavin. GTO intended a 
gala opening in London“ 
Inter this year with all 
the flamboyance of Hol- 
lywood, 


=) 


ne a ae CTS 


Alan Wardrope came hack to 
Australia after several years with 
the American majors to an 
Australan film industry which was 
surprising itself witht success, after 
many years in the doldrums. 


e At last all that 
self-Consciousness of things 
Australian had gone. The public 

Was ready to accept the work of 
Australian film makers, But the 
story of Australian product 
doesti t end there, I'm afraid. 
We've now got the same problem 
as other major producers rising 
production budgets. 2 


- 86, us Director Marketing and 


Distribution, the ball is very much 
at my feet to exploit the world 
market place. 


Let's face it, if we don't start to 
anternationalise our industry now, 
then we'll have one af very limited 
dimension ar worse, virrually 
mone at all. By internationalise, I 
mean of course, Australian stories 
with widest possible appeal. 

The Australian film that can 
re-coup its costs in the home 
market is becoming harder to 
puarantec.9 


CCWe're going to Cannes this year 
with an unashamedly hard-sell 
approach, With the current 
worldwide shortage of good 
product, we're in the best position 
yet to demonstrate that we've 


2 Source: Cinema Papers April 1977 


Alan Wardrope - 
on sellin 


become a viable and reliable 

source of product supply. This 
year we're presenting no fewer 
than sixteen features plus a 
carryover of product still available 
for some as vet unsold territories. 


The Commission currently has an 
investment in around thirty-five 
projects at various stages of 
development. Allowing for 
natural wastage that should give 
us about twelve or so features far 
next vear's market Now that’s 
something some American majors 
would be happy to achieve in 
today's climate of bigger budgets 
and difficult market conditions.5* 


(Closer to home we've still got a 
lot to do to maximise the market 
for our short educational and 
specialist films, 

But right now, it’s Cannes with the 
biggest line-up of product 
Australia has ever presented. 3? 


1 J ^T 
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In Memory of Alan's brother Norman Wardrope, 
a talented boy and an inspirational brother. 


Labor Daily (Sydney) 7.5.1938 
written by Norman at 11 years old. 


Labor Daily (Sydney) 25.1.1936 drawn 


when Norman was nine years old. NEW SHOES 


Irma ra Pep iic ép 
By N. WARDROPE 


(pr Friday afternoon 1 went tn 
< buy s pair of Annes After getting 


aM m Sketch 


apii a ond He a TRI FR GU 


à pair that didn't hurt, T went home 

Nort morning seme friends and T 

Went for a pionie out In tber muah 

After walking some distance. my feet 

| | became m liitin sore, and after walk- 
| | ing about half u mila farther my font 


| became ao sare T emuld hardy weir 
! At inet, ating n shady tree beside 


A stream. wa stoped have aur 
pionie The birds mang wre und 
the tres were à lovely green. 

After the pénis, we deciden Lo gö 
her. How I ever walked there T 
don know to thie day, 

Wien T arrived hame, I mid to 
mathar, “When T bought these akon 
they didn't hirt, but new (hay huri 
much T rant wear them,” 

My inet were mors for shout a wrok, 
and a miy advice Lo Cornnerltes ts: 
Kever wear nrw ahoes Lo a piemin. 


E a * 
Half-crewn La Norman Weardrope, 
169 Aberdare Read, Aberdare, Cimi- 


react 


Half rrowr to Norman Wardrope, | 
Rü Northcote Btreet, Aberdar, 


IRA» 


Labor Daily (Sydney) 13.11.1938 
written by Norman at 11 years old. 
MY DOO, TOBY CYCLIST FATALLY 
(By N. WARDROPE.! 
M* dog's name iè Toby, and we an INJURED 
|" very fond of each other, Wier 
T pet up he is always walking at thi Injured Boy Dies 
door for mir Norman Wardpope, 14, of Collaray 
| — has ^. habit of charing his tall toad, de eta Poti soe eure m 
[Ti when hal B him to the bus nhi um Mei 7 7 Li Ian De] sortis atter 
| chasis i ine cattle that ronm, about, 6 
| 1 Y I ; tu 
| duy TI went bo my aunt's ior. ] 
nd ace rs Toby in becmunse bi 
would chase the fowis After I hac 
bein thani a 1. I left to go home T FUNERALS 
nol Mig y. an I ih tht i 
hast gone, EA — — 
When 1 arrived home dinnar wys zn ^ 
rendy. After | had finisaed my din. desc of Mr. Pa dy di SVARD. 
ner I went tö feed Toby 1 called ROPE. of 48 Collaroy-rd., New Lambton. 
‘and called but he did net rome. MARGIE, BETTY, ALLEN. and Mr, 
| "That night we went for à drive io and Mis. R. LIGHTFOOT (New Lamb- 
my aunt's home. And when we ar ton) are kindly invited to attend the 
1 r * unera] of their late dear! loved 
rived there wia Toby aiii waiting n. Brother, and Nephew, KoRMAN 
for me ANDREW WARDROBE, to move from 
* b " * > ne rtuary ape). 
| Bannatreet Wallend. This Afternoon, 
Half-crown tu Norman Wardrope, at 3 o'clock, for the Presbyterian 
Sawyer Btreel, Paxton, Comsatory - Minmi. Motor Inneral. adii 
eM. EVANS 4 SONS. 


